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Agriculture. 


THE FARMERS. 








houghts Concerning His Trials, Duties 
and Blessings. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Some people in our great land ap- 
preciate and respect the farmer, but 
there are yet very many who do not 
respect him or his vocation, not 
realizing that they are only a few 
months from starvation and that the 
noble farmer thrusts himself between 
these who lightly esteem him and 
their certain destiny were he not to 
stem the many disasters and provide 
for the physical needs of the other- 
wise helpless millions. 

We have often heard of local dis- 
asters, some East, some West, some 
North, and some South, but we do 
not remember the year that has 
prought to the farmer more disas- 
ters than-this year of grace 1901. 
They have occurred in the mountains 
and on the coasts ; Hast, West, North 
and South, almost over our whole 
land we hear of disasters by flood, 
hail and wind, and occasionally all 
combined, and yet with these trials 
and losses confronting him the @ar- 
mer generally is still on his feet and 
pushing on his work of feeding the 
hungry millions. What a noble place 
he fills! and how bravely he stems 
the disasters as they pass upon him ! 
Surely the farmer deserves the re- 
spect and commendation of the world 
about him. 

But there is one duty to himself 
and his fellow-farmer that he seems 
to forget largely ; he seems to think 
that he isa little world to himself 
and forgets Romans 14:7. The 
greatest duty and highest privilege 
of the farmer just at this time is orR- 
GANIZATION. How can we live as a 
craft much longer without thorough 
organization, when the men in every 
department around us are thorough- 
ly organized to handle all our sur- 
plus, and leave us no voicein our 
own productions? A few men pro- 
pose to say to us what we may have 
for our cotton seed. Surely if we 
were organized as they are we would 
say to them just what they could 
have them for; and not our cotton 
seed only, but cotton and every other 
surplus product which we have to 
dispose of. Some of us can look 
back with thankful hearts to the 
lesson a farmers’ organization taught 
that great cotton bagging trust, and 
we ought to look forward with ear- 
nestness and determination to a per- 
fection of the very best plan by 
which we can attend to our own 
affairs without having others dictate 
to us how little we may have after 
we have ddne the work. 

Brethren, why not put our heads 
together and effect such an organiza- 
tion as will stand and help ys to 
rightly use the privileges of our 
noble occupation? We can enjoy 
more of the blessings a kind Provi- 
dence has put along life’s journey 
than any other occupation known. 
We are in closer communication 
with the works of nature than it is 
possible for others to be. If we will 
we can study those laws which en- 
able us to enjoy toa greater degree 
the development of those ‘things 
which sustain life. There are really 
less temptations to evil in a well- 
directed community of farmers than 
with the same numbers of any other 
occupation. 

Weare, if we so desire, more closely 
allied in our work to the great Giver 
of all blessing as we study the soil 
and its needs, and then by sapplying 
those needs in the proportion our 
plants draw from the soil; we drop 
the living seed into the earth and 
watch for development until we see 
the blade, the stalk and the full ear 
of corn. Whocan study these things 
without growing wiser, better and 
happier, and surely so when the heat 
and burden of cultivating is over 
and we shout ‘Harvest Home’’ and 
see enough garnered for man and 
beast and some scattered about in 
the fields for the dear little birds 
that so kindly catch the bugs and 
worms that come to destroy our ten 
der crops; and then as the long 
nights come we sit around the blaz- 
ing fire in the old homestead, and 
with gratitude to our kind Father 


some T 





for his continued and multiplied 
blessing, and with goo& will to all, 
we retire to rest with the peaceful- 
ness that the busy world of other 
crafts may not know, leaving all to 
Him who has promised us “seed 
time and harvest.’’ If we are not 
content with such a life, we are un- 
grateful. D. ka. 
Craven Co., N. C. 
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FARM NOTES FROM WARREN. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

AsI have not contributed to the 
oglumns of The Progressive Farmer 
in some time, I will let you hear 
from me again. I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper nearly ever 
since it was first published by Col. 
L. L. Polk, and don’t see how I could 
well get along without it. I like 
Harry Farmer’s Talks—think them 
just splendid ; hope he will continue 
to continue to contribute to these 
columns. 

Our crops of all kinds, except’ 
grass, are very short. Cotton is be- 
ing picked, but will be short work, 
there being only about a half crop in 
this community. Some few have 
not finished pulling and saving fod- 
der yet. I say pulling fodder be- 
cause some are still following the 
old plan of pulling or stripping off 
the blades, and I don’t think they 
will ever learn or get cut of the old 
rut until they die. Quite a number 
of the farmers in this community are 
practicing the new plan of cutting 
the whole stalk down, while others 
are cutting off the tops. A quantity 
of hay is being saved. 

Iendorse F. H. D.’s article in the 
last issue of your paper on farm- 
ers taking a vacation. I have in 
view some of our neighborhood 
farmers, young men, some of them 
married and some single, who stick 
so close ‘to the farm and labor so 
hard that they seem to think that 
they haven't the time to lose a day, 
much less two or three days or a 
week, to visit their neighbors or to 
attend a protracted meeting a few 
days. And some of them have never 
visited the State Capital Or gone on 
an excursion for a short distance to 
see any of the sights of the world. 
More than that, there are scores of 
boys and ‘girls just growing into 
manhood and womanhood that never 
have been inside of a railroad car. 
If asked why, they will tell you that 
times are too hard. Go out, young 
man ; it will help you, especially in 
gaining knowledge. a: B..bs ah 

Warren Co., N. C. 


ALLIANCE PREMIUMS AT STATE FAIR. 





Alliancemeu should notice the pre- 
miums offered by the State Alliance 
for best exhibits made at the State 
Fair this yerr by Sub-Alliances and 
individual Alliancemen. They are 
as follows: 

PREMIUMS FOR SUB-ALLIANCES. 
To the Sub-Alliance making 
the best exhibit, first pre- 


To the Sub-Alliance making 
second best exhibit......... 10.00 


PREMIUMS OFFERED INDIVIDUAL ALLI- 
ANCEMEN. 


To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel of 


NONI gaa ee een FETs $1 00 
To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best bushel of 

Te ai Sue wits Se Ak aa wart a te 1.00 


To the individual Allianceman ~ 
exhibiting the best variety 








PREPARING FOR WHEAT. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

By the time this reaches the read- 
ers we shall be hard at work cutting 
our pea vine hay and as soon as the 
hay is off we shall begin preparing 
the land for wheat. Our wheat will 
be sown on land that was in oats last 


spring, the oats being followed by 
cow peas. 


Before I go any further, I must 

tell you a little about our cow peas, 

there is such a difference in their 

growth. It was caused principally 

by the manner in which the land was 

prepared. Part of the land we 

plowed thoroughly with a two horse 

plow, the peas being worked in with 

a cutaway harrow followed by a 

smoothing harrow. The vines on 
this land are simply splendid. Now, 

on another part of the field the peas 
were plowed in with a scooter plow 
and the land harrowed over after- 

ward. While the vines here are 
good owing, Iam inclined to think, 
largely to the abundant rains we 
have had, still they do not begin to 
show up with the ones where the 
land was thoroughly broken. If we 
had hada drouthin August. as we 
some times do, they would doubtless 
have been a failure.» I tell you about 
this, but I trust the reader will not 
think that we planted these peas in 
this manner ignorantly. It was 
simply a question of planting part of 
the field in this way, or not at all. 
The weather was turning dry in 
June when the work had to be done, 
and it was simply out of the question 
to do such a large amount of heavy 
breaking at that time. Still if it 
could have been done it would have 
paid handsomely, not only on the 
pea crop, but also in helping to pre- 
pare the land for wheat this fall. 
Where the land was broken with the 
big plow in June there are no weeds 
and scarcely any grass. Nothing 
but pea vines. The land has settled 
and become firm without being hard 
and is in an ideal condition for sow- 
ing wheat. All that will be neces- 
sary on this land after the vines are 
off will be to work up the surface 
thoroughly with a disc or cutaway 
harrow, work in the fertilizer and 
let it stand two or three weeks be- 
fore planting. It will not be neces- 
sary to re-plow. 

On the other hand, where the peas 
were plowed in with the scooter 
there is considerable grass and quite 
a good many weeds. The physical 
condition of the land is poor and it 
will be necessary to re-plow. This 
plowing will render the land too 
loose for wheat, which requires a 
very firm seed bed. We will there- 
fore have to do a great deal of work 
with cutaway and roller before this 
land will be in condition to sow. Of 
course this extra work will liberate 
plant food. Tbe weather is cooler 
now and we have more time; but 
where one has very much to plant, 
this matter of extra tillage becomes 
quite anitem. It is doubtful also if 
this land will make any more wheat, 
if is does as much, as where it was 
bruken thoroughly last June, and 
the surface simply worked up before 
planting this fall. The conditions 
on this land are right and it will be 
a hard matter to duplicate them. 

This illustrates very clearly the 
fact that we are never working or 
fertilizing entirely for the present 
crop. Future crops will be benefited 
or injured according to the way we 
work now. Even if it does seem a 
little hard just at present, we are 
saving work for ourselves later on. 
We may therefore safely lay down 


to prepare our land for each succeed- 
ing crop in the best possible manner. 


the principle that it will always pay | 


October 15th to November ist the 
best time for sowing the seed in our 
locality. We usually sow about one 
bushel per acre, although, if the seed 
is large it might be advisable to use 
somewhat more. Be careful to sow 
the seed as evenly as possible and 
work them in about two inches deep, 
unless of course if you, have a drill 
for this purpose, which would be 
preferable. We like to roll the land 
after sowing, and then run the 
smoothing harrow over it lightly to 
scratch the surface. 


F. J.,. MERRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


XLIV. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We mentioned a book on farming 
some time ago which was well suited 
to the average farmer, but we did 
not know anything about ‘‘Success- 
ful Farming,’’ by Wm. Rennie. This 
book, while written by a Northern 
farmer, should be in the hands of 
every farmer. The illustrations are 
splendid. We were pleased at the 
cut showing a brush harrow. We 
had used one several times, but did 
not know how to make one. It will 
have to be seen to be appreciated. 
Everything most needed on a farm is 
illustrated by suitable cuts—ditch. 
ing, fencing, harrowing, hay tools, 
&c. The book can be had of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

As the weather grows cooler make 
a small bed, one 4x6 feet will do for 
a small family, and sow itin radish. 
It will give the children something 
that they like. If the sun shines 
very warm it can be shaded with 
bushes or pine boughs and watered 
occasionally, which will make them 
grow rapidly and be crisp. 

As many farmers will be gather- 
ing corn shortly, we would suggest 
shat the seed for next year’s crop be 
selected now. Go over the field and 
select the corn that comes nearest to 
your ideal. We have improved our 
corn by selecting the second ear from 
the top. This causes the corn to 
make two ears to the stalk. Label 
the corn so that next spring you can 
tell what kind it is. 

Cow peas for table use should be 
gathered while they are bright. If 
they are left in the field and take 
several rains, it will make them un- 
salable, but will do little injury for 
seed purposes. 

If you would keep up the flow of 
milk, feed the cows some every day. 
As the weather grows cooler and the 
ground dries off the pasture will fail 
and cows need feeding. 

Cotton is selling lower than we 
predicted last spring, and the farm- 
ers that planted nothing but cotton 
are ina hole. It is unwise to put all 
your eggs in one barket. Mixed 
farming is always the best. It will 
help to keep up the fertility of the 
soil also. 

We noticed a piece of corn a few 
days ago that was planted after cot- 
ton and it would do any farmer good 
to see the crop. The corn is good 
and the peas still better. That land 
with a little phosphate and potash 
will produce a bale of cotton to the 
acre next year. The cotton crop 
last year would not exceed 800 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. 

Let the young farmer who would 
succeed make up his mind once for 
all to rotate his crops. This alone 
insures success. Without it, failure 
will be written on his farming sooner 


or later. 
Harry FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 





WE ARE LEARNINU. 


The Western farmers feed shred- 
ded corn staiks to their stock and 





In preparing for your wheat, 
friends, see that the conditions are | 
right before you plant. See that | 
your seedbed is fine and firm with- 
out being hard. Work it over until | 
it is just right before you sow. 


tilizer about two weeks before plant- 
ing. From 300 pounds-to 600 pounds 
to the acre of a fertilizer analyzing 
2 per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid, and 6 per cent. potash, 


is about right for wheat on most 
soils. 





OMOOUA. 5 igre ies ct ened 1 00 
The best bushel of meal (corn) 1 00 
The best bushel of black peas 1.00 
The best bushel of black eye 

WURRO oy, sio ira Sat an cath sia ate wre eke 1 00 
The best bushel of white peas 1 00 
The best bushel of clay peas.. 1 00 
The best bushel sweet potatoes, 

MAME). 4 oa oie sine pe Poe ats Oa 1 00 
The best bushel sweet potatoes, 

any other variety........... 1.00 
The best bushel of Irish pota- 

Me oo len alas saa gieate ake ati -aoe 1 00 
The best bale of crab grasshay 1.00 
The best bale of hay from cul- ° 

tivated GOES oie. oe cnt’ 1.00 
The best bale of clover hay... 1.00 
The best tobacco wrappers, one 

CEA ey ae Uy eke Ree 1.00 
The best tobacco fillers, three 

COOTER nec iso's dae ear oes 1 00 
The best tobacco cutters, three 

OTN oo is nice aid sh ak aS 1.00 
The best bale bale of cotton... 5.00 
The best bacon ham, made by 

MARAE fi). bcs asso a's 26% 1.00 
The best 10 pounds of lard.... 1.00 
The best butter, three pounds 1.00 


It is | 
also a good plan to work in the fer- | 


sell their hay to Southern planters 
who haven’t learned that corn stalks 
when shredded are worth as much as 
timothy hay.— Mt. Olive Advertiser. 
But Southern farmers will learn 
after awhile that this method of 
saving and utilizing their corn crop 
—a lurge part cf it at least—is as 
| valuable to them as it is to the farm- 
| ers of other sections of the country. 
| And when they produce more feed 
of this kind they will produce more 
‘beef, and more cattle means richer 
and more productive lands. All of 


We have found a clay loam to be| which means more prosperous farm- 
the best land for wheat, and from! ers.—Henderson Gold Leaf. 


Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


XIV. 

Third Cross Successful—Why—Wooliness— 
Fat Lambs—Steamed Food—Express Ship- 
ment—Cheap Ewes Gan be Had—Illustra- 
tion Jabulated—A Medium Estimate—It 
Bears Investigation—More to Follow. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Management and breeding with 
the Shropshire at the head of the 
flock for three more years brings us 
to the end of the ninth year with 200 
half-blood Merino ewes, 205 half 
Shropshires, also 120 ewe lambs. By 
selling off the Merinos, a flock of 325 
young ewes of Shropshire, Merino 
and Dorsett cross remain; that is 
of the third cross from the original, 
and perhaps as many as the owner 
will care to keep. If the foregoing 
suggestions have been adhered to, 
this high grade young flock will 
please the eye, attract attention and 
satisfy all, including the owner who 
will be proud of his business and 
success. Lambs from such ewes if 
made fat will find a market under 
only fair management. Assuming 
that the main purpose of the flock is 
mutton, I would secure another 
Shropshire ram of the same charac- 
teristics as the former only in a 
markedly higher degree of excellence 
if possible. 

The question might be asked, ‘If 
mutton is the object, why not at 
first and all the time cross up with 
Shropshires?’’ I answer that, while 
mutton is the main purpose, yet 
wool is always an important second- 
ary purpose ; one in which the profits 
of the business, taking an average 
of years, may be increased without 
detraction from the mutton profits 
of a grade flock. 

The ewes started with were per- 
haps the best common wool sheep to 
be had. The Dorsett improved the 
form and size of sheep, also the 
quality and weight of fleece, and in- 
creased the fecundity of the stock 
and rearing of twins, and give a 
most desirable fiock of young ewes 
for the following Merino cross in- 
heriting a tendency to wooliness. 

The offspring from the Merino 
cross are finer and with decidedly 





than could have been had with two 
crosses of Cotswold. I believe we 
shall have gained two pounds of wool 
per head more than could have been 
gained by any other crosses. 

This additional weight can be 
maintained and increased if the 
right Shropshire be chosen. Three 
hundred to six hundred pounds of 
wool clipped annually from a flock, 
is a considerable profit, while the 
quality will surely be improved and 
command a higher price per pound 
than that bred up from common 


coarse wools by the mutton breeds 
alone. 


Now turning our attention back to 
the first start with 125 ewes and sup- 
posing the purpose in part was to 
furnish early lambs for Northern or 
even near-by city markets, the man- 
agement of the flock would be much 
the same, except that the lambs shall 
all have come by the first of Febru- 
ary. The lambs that are to be mar- 
keted should be ina flock by them- 
selves, and neither docked nor cas- 
trated. Their mothers fed so as to 
produce milk as before suggested, 
only increasedly so. 

Feed the lambs with great care 

from the start, and I insist that it 
will pay largely to cut and steam the 
feed for these mutton lambs and 
their mothers until they are mar- 
keted. Steam cookers can now be 
had reasonable. A large covered 
kettle set on a furnace and con- 
nected by pipe with a steam box is 
a convenient temporary arrange- 
ment. 
Marketing the ram lambs from the 
flock during nine years of breeding 
np toa high grade standard, would 
develop into considerable of a busi- 
ness. The first requisite is to learn 
to prepare and have the lambs fat 
and of first quality to sell, and the 
man that can do this can soon find 
out ways and means, where and when 
to reach the best markets. 

So I need not discuss that matter 
in detail further than to say that if 





the lambs are fair size, well quar- 


more density and weight of fleece | 


tered and quite fat, early, say last of 
February to first’part of April, it 
will surely pay handsomely to ship 
in small bunches to our farthest 
Northern markets, by express, im 
neat light boxes. Ms 

If five or ten plantersin any county 
who, are now growing and perhaps 
almost entirely depending on cottum 
would agree to goin the business; 
to meet together say monthly, te 
co-operate in buying and selling, 
finding and developing wool mutton 
and spring lamb markets, they would 
see in less than three years that they 
had established an industry worth 
tens of thousands of dollars to them- 
selves and to the country in which 
they live. 

Some may say, “But we can’t get 
sO many ewes.’’ Well, I do not have 
any,to sell, nor do I just now know 
who has; but let ten or twelve re- 
sponsible planters say to me they 
want 1,500 ewes for the foregoing 
suggested purpose and I will take in- 
terest enough in the matter to put 
them in a way to find the sheep. 

To place before the mind our illus- 
tration in business yet brief form, I 
will itemize and recapitulate as fol- 
lows : 

FIRST THREE YEARS BUSINESS. 
Fleeces sold 670; 2,680 lbs. at 20 





Cost of keeping three years.... 536 
Keeping over wool income..... 89 
Cost of 125 ewes at $3.......... 375 
Cost of Dorsett ram........... 100 

Amount of cost.............. $564 
Old ewes sold 330 
Dorsett ram sold { °°''"'"’ 
Weather lambs sold, 170 at 

BB BOW Sho oars ond nphwsewwan 510 840 
Net income over all cost....... $386 


At end of three years have 150 one 
and two years old and 70 ewe lambs, 
all Dorsett cross. 

SECOND THREE YEARS BUSINESS. 
Fleeces sold 885 ; 4,310 lbs. at 21 





CONGR ei tl cee ie ie sre oie % 905 
Cost of keeping three years.... 880 
Woolincome exceeds keeping.. 25 
150 Dorsett ewes sold ; Me- 650 
rino ram sold with them 


Deduct costof Merino ram..100 55@ 
Weather lambs sold 225 at $4 net 900 





Income over cost............ $1,475 

At end of sixth year have 160 one, 
two and three years old and 95 ewe 
lambs, all Merino cross. 

THIRD THREE YEARS BUSINESS. 

Fleeces sold 940; 8,460 lbs. at 

Oe OCONEE... occ cnc ccwceenns $1,908 
Cost of keeping three 7’s $1,299 








Cost of Shropshire ram.. 1001,399 
Net profit on wool........... $ 504 
Weather lambs sold 290 at $4.50 
oT SRA aye mone RARER RSS 1,305 
Ne@t SMOOmMe. ©... oes + icicahens $1,809 
Stock on hand at close of ninth 
year : 
Merino ewes 200 at $5......... $1,000 
Shropshire ewes 205 at $7..... 1,435 
Shropshire lambs 120 at $5.... 600 
DER TING ios 52s oiere ens Be $3,035 


The above table is the summing up 
of a nine years’ business in breeding 
up a flock of high grades from 125 
common ewes, given in three periods 
to show clearly the progress made 
by three crosses with a well-defined 
purpose in view. The aim is high 
and the attainment clever. 

However, it will be noted that 
medium rather than maximum prices 
have been observed throughout. The 
weight of fleece and price for wool 
may seem large to some, but surely 
not to those who have bred high 
grade sheep. 

The cost of keeping is put at less 
than $1 per annum for first three 
years and over $1.25 per annum for 
last three years, not including the 
extra high feeding required for mar- 
keting the spring lambs. The cost 
of keeping increased as the size of 
the sheep and fleece increased; but 
the value of the sheep and the net 


income increased still more in com- 
parison. 


A study of this illustration will 
show thatit would be more profitable 
to buy 125 ewes of the highest grade 
at $7 per head and go on breeding 
and improving them for nine years 
than to have bought the 125 common 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 
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* “Tum INDUSTRIAL AND KiDUCATION- 
at INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or STaTE POLIcY, pS the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
eumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
‘true to the instincts, traditions and 
distory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
wll matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
«peak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
‘mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
.9, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
erdering change of postoffice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
n of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
nce. 





We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da Sg 
img, horticulture andSgarding; woman’s work, 
ilterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the famil "pee paren ll 

blic matters, current events, political ques- 
| and principles, ete.,—in short, any subject 
@iscussed in an all-round farm and family news- 

‘ paper... Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 





Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 

' libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
** First come, first served.”' 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The State tobacco growers’ meet- 
ing, nientioned last week, as being 
called for Fair Week will be held 
“Wednesday evening, October 23rd. 


Reports from county meetings re. 
esived up to theShour of going to 
press indicate that the meeting of 
farmers to he held here to morrow 
to discuss the co‘ton seed provlem 
will be largely attended. 


In last week's number of the Char- 
jette Presbyterian Standard the 
Flagler-Kenan scandal it set forth 
im the cold clear light of Biblical 
vules of right and justice. The Stand- 
ards vigorous protest against this 
form of ‘‘spiritual wickedness in 
high places"’ is refreshingly fearless. 


It will be unfortunate if Alliance 
men throughout the State fail to 
show their appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the State Alliance in offering 
special liberal premiums for exhibits 
ef farm products by Alliancemen 
We understand that any exhibit en 
tered for this competition may also 
@empete for the regular premiums 
effered by State Fair officials. Send 
fer a copy of the Premium List, and 
eater the competition for Alliance 
premiums. 

The Elizabeth City Carolinian 
ealls for a strict enforcement of the 
agster laws. One sentence we quote: 
“@ysterers and those dealing in the 
eyster trade unite in declaring that 
if the system of culling, sorting out 
the small oysters and returning 
them to the water for further 
growth, is not more rigidly enforced 
in the future than it has been in the 
past, in five years our oyster beds 
will be comparatively exhausted.’’ 
Bho oyster industry should be worth 
mauch to eastern Carolina, and this 
warning deserves attention. We 
fear that too little attention is given 
the enforcement of every game law 
ea our statute books. 
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A FITTING FAREWELL. 


Had President McKinley known 
that he was then making his last 
public utterance he could hardly 
Mave concluded his great Buffalo 
a@peech, September 5th, with more 
appropriate language. His closing 
words were : 

“Gentlemen, let us ever remem. 
ber that our interest is in concord, 
mot conflict, and that our real emi 
mence rests in the victories of peace, 
mot those of war. We hope that all 
who are represented here may be 
moved to higher and nobler effort 
fer their own and the world's good, 
amd that outof this city may come 
mot only greater commerce and trade 
for us all but, more essential than 
these, relutions of mutual respect, 
e@onfidence and friendship which will 
@epen and endure. Onur earnest 
@rayer is that God will graciously 
wouchsafe prosperity, happiness and 
Beace to all our neighbors and like 
blessings to all the peoples and pow- 
ees of carth.” 


TO CBUSH ANARCHY. 


Anarchy should be crushed out, 
but we think that many rash and 
un-American plans for accomplishing 
this purpose have been proposed. 

This problem should be discussed 
with coolness and soberness; in our 
desire to protect the lives of our offi- 
cials and punish assassins, let us not 
be carried away with the frenzied, 
reckless utterances of unthinking 
zealots. 

Over in Virginia, for instance, a 
few days ago the words ‘‘freedom of 
speech”’ contained in the present bill 
of rights of Virginia were stricken 
out by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. This foolish action was the re- 
sult of an impassioned speech by 
Judge Berryman Green. He de- 
clared, say the dispatches, that free- 
dom of speech had been a precious 
possession of the English speaking 
people since the days of Alfred the 
Great, but that a marked illustration 
of its abuse was ‘‘the noble victim 
now lying at the nation’s capital 
mourned by thousands.”’ 

So itis that men, swayed by the 
excitement of the hour, are ready to 
sacrifice their most valued posses- 
sions to a temporary passion. Little 
narrow-minded men may talk of 
abridging freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the press, but we believe 
that the American people have sense 
enough to settle this problem with- 
out tearing up the foundation prin- 
ciples of our American institutions. 
It is fortunate that Congress will not 
convene for some weeks yet, and 
that before then press and people 
will have time to consider coully the 
foolish, reckless things that have 
been said. 

We do believe that avowed anar- 
chists should no longer be protected 
by law which they seek to uproot, 
nor by its representatives whom 
they would murder in cold blood. 
Next, let us have stricter immigra- 
tion laws. Let us no longer receive 
the riff raff of creation. We have 
long opposed the indiscriminate ad 
minission of Poles, Huns, and 
other degraded foreigners. 

In these two particulars good work 
can be done. But let us think twice 
before we further encourage those 
who are now saying that there is too 
much ‘liberty in this country ; that 
freedom of speech and the liberty of 
the press are dangerous. This lib- 
erty may be abused, and those who 
take advantage of it to encourage 
crime sud anarchy should be pun 
ished ; but let us not condemn invalu- 
able safeguards because» few bad 
men have worked evil with them. 

Centuries ago blind old Samson, 
surrounded by hated foes and 
with no means of escape, took hold 
of the middle pillars of the great 
Philistine palace and sacrified his 
own life that he might bring about 
the death of three thousand enemies. 
But let not the American people, 
even iu this hour of rage and sorrow, 
encourage by word or deed those 
madmen who would tear down this 
great Temple of Freedom in order 
to crush outa little nest of foreign 
anarchists. 
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IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM. 
MENT. 


“D. L.’’ is stating butsimple trath 
in his assertion that ‘‘the greatest 
duty and highest privilege of the 
farmers at this time is organization.’”’ 
This sentiment is re-echoed in olip- 
pings from the Wilson Times and 
Rosanoke-—Chowan Times also pub- 
lished in this issue. A prominent 
Allianceman said to us a few days 
ago that Alliance revival work would 
be more effective just now than at 
any other time for ten years past. 
The friends of the Order should not 
let this opportunity pass unim- 
proved. 

We are glad to have the ‘Farm 
Notes from Warren.’’ We also 


‘vordially commend this correspond- 


ent's advice as to farmers’ vacations. 
It is not so hard to find time'to ‘‘take 
a day off’? when one earnestly de- 
cides todo so. Nor is the cost very 
much. If the money spent for whis- 
key and tobacco were saved, there 
would be few people too poor to send 
their chiliiren to school, read the 
papers, or take an occasional vaca- 
tion. This statement may be out of 
place here, but it is truth. 

‘‘Preparing for Wheat’’ isa timely 
subject, and Prof. Merriam’s discus. 
sion of it is interesting. 

Don't fail to read the description 
of the digger wasp and its habits, as 
given on page 5. If our young peo- 
ple would give more attention. to 
nature study—the lives and hubits of 
the plants, animuls, insects, etc., 
with which thay come in daily con 
tact—farm life would be much more 
attractive. 





The Progressive Farmer, september 24, 1901. 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 


For several years we have watched 
with much interest the career of 
Thodore Roosevelt. He is a man of 
undoubted talent, independence and 
courage—a man of much greater abil- 
ity than the average Vice-President 
Many people fear that he will carry 
this independence and courage to 
rashness, but we do not think this 
probable. The responsibilities of the 
Presidency will sober the most en- 
thusiastic and impetuous of men. 

But it is not likely that Roosevelt 
will wear any man’s collar. He has 
always rebelled against bossism. 
Mark Hanna does not like him, nor 
does Tom Platt. Roosevelt, it will 
be remembered, did not wish the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, 
preferring to remain as Governor of 
New York. In that position, how- 
ever, Platt found him hard to man- 
age, and so helped along the Vice- 
Presidential boom, thinking this 
would shelve ‘‘Teddy’’ for all time to 
come. But 
‘“‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice and 

men 

Gang aft a-gley,’’ 
and now Theodore Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent of the United States with nearly 
three and one-half years to serve be- 
fore the beginning of the next Presi- 
dential term. No Vice-President, 
succeeding to the Presidency as a re. 
sult of the death of the country’s 
Chief Magistrate, has ever yet 
secured an election. This record 
Roosevelt will endeavor to break, 
and it is not unlikely that he will do 
so. 

For one thing, it will be interest- 
ing to watch Hanna’s relations to 
Roosevelt from now on. Hanna’s 
friends, Progressive Farmer readers 
will remember, had a few weeks ago 
a pretty well developed boom for his 
nomination in 1904. Hanna, of course, 
did say that it was started without 
his knowledge or consent, but it is 
generally believed that he winked at 
it wistfully and anxiously. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of bound- 
less energy, a tireless worker. Per- 
haps his best known phrase is ‘‘the 
strenuous life,’’ the subject of his 
famous Hamilton Club speech in 
which he said: ‘I wish to preach, 
not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but 
the doctrine of the strenuous life ; 
the life of toil and effort, of labor, 
and strife; to preach that highest 
form of success which comes, not to 
the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shrink 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, 
and who, out of. these, wins tie 
splendid, ultimate triumph.’’ 

Mr. Roosevelt has made an excel. 
lent record us police commissioner of 
New York City and as Governor of 
New York State, and we know. no 
man in his party that we regard as 
better qualified for the Presidency. 
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NEW BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received a copy of the 
new and enlarged edition of ‘‘Pas- 
teurization and Milk Preservation,’’ 
published by the author, Dr. J. H. 
Monrad, Winnetka, fll. This is per- 
haps the best work on the subject 
yet issued. Price, 50 cents. 

On our desk is a neat 100-page 
booklet, ‘‘Turkey Culture,’’ contuin- 
ing w collection of articles ‘giving 
the experience of the mot success. 
ful turkey raisers in the United 
States.’’ Itis published by the Ex- 
celsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., 
28 Vesey St., New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

A particularly pleasing series of 
pictures relating to the cotton indus 
try in the South, appoar in illastra 
tion of Mr. Mux Bennett Thrasher’s 
pleasantly written article, culled ‘*In 
the Cotton Field,’’ which appears in 
the September siagazine Number of 
The Outlook. (#3 a sear. The Out- 
look Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.) 

The easiest and simplest way we 
can suggest for our rewlers to get a 
good idea of the styles that will be 
popular this winter is to buy a copy 
of The October Delineator, just on 
sale atevery news stand. The De. 
lineator for October foreshadows, by 
means of its New York, Paris and 
London connections, those tendencies 
of fashion which will certainly pre. 
vail. 

The September issue of The Cosmo- 
politan is a Pan-American Exposition 
number. The most famous writers 
of the country have been invited to 
take partin the preparation of this 
issue. After many days’ careful 
Study of all the wonderful scenes of 
the Exposition, more than a hundred 
photographs have been prepared, 
which, taken as a whole, give a 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE MoKIN- 
LEY TRAGEDY. 


In addition to the facts given in 
the sketch of President McKinley 
published last week, the follow- 
ing items are of interest. 

President McKinley's father died 
in 1892, aged 85 years ; his mother in 
1897, aged 89. His father lived to 
see him Governor of Ohio; his 
mother was at his inauguration as 
President. 

Before attaining his majority Mr. 
McKinley taught in the public 
schools. 


At the age of 16 he became a mem- ; 


ber of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which he continued till 
death a faithful communicant. 

Two children, girls, were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinley, but died in 
early childhood. 

Mrs. McKinley’s father endeavored 
to give her a business education, 
having her for a time as cashier in 
his bank. 

* * * * * * 

The following editorial from The 
Progressive Farmer of May 28th is 
also worth reprinting at this time: 

‘In our opinion, no higher tribute 
has been paid President McKinley 
than that contained in the paragraph 
which we print below. Laying aside 
our political feelings, and viewing 
the man, not as a partisan, butas the 
President of allthe people, all good 
citizens should be glad that our 


country's chief executive is person-, 


ally such a man as Mrs. McKinley 
described in conversation at New 
Orleans a few days ago: 

‘“*‘Do you know Major McKinley?’ 
she asked. ‘Ah, no one can know 
him, because to appreciate him one 
must know himas Ido. And I am 
not speaking now of Major McKin- 
ley as the President. I am speaking 
of him as my husband. If any one 
could know what it is to have a wife 
sick, complaining, always an invalid 
for twenty-five years, seldoma day 
well—yet never a word of unkind- 
ness has ever passed his lips; he is 
just the same tender, thoughtful, 
kind gentleman I knew when first he 
came and sought my hand.’”’ 

* * * * * * 

In this connection, too, the curious 
fact may be noted that of the heads 
of the two great Presidential tickets 
of 1896, Bryan and Sewall, McKinley 
and Hobart, Bryan only is now 
alive. 

Another singular co-incidence is 
that the elected Presidents inaugu- 
rated in 1841, 1861, 1881 and 1901 
died in office, one by disease, three 
by asssassination. Lincoln, of course, 
did not die till 1865, but he was in- 
augurated in the fateful year ’61. 

In the last forty years seven men 
have been elected to the Presidency. 
Of these, three have beon assassi 
nated 

* * * * * * 

The authorities have acted wisely 
in keeping reporters from interview- 
ing the man with the unspeakable 
name who is the assassin. We be- 
lieve that an insane desire for noto- 
riety co-operated in no small degree 
with his anarchist beliefs in nerving 
him for his monstrousdeed. Soin 
his tragedy of Julius Czesar, Shake- 
speare makes the assassins of that 
mighty man say: 

‘*How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted 
over, 
In states unborn and accents yet un- 
known !"’ 
* * * 7 * * 

‘*Were Roosevelt to die, who would 
now become President?’’ ‘*‘Who suc- 
ceeds Roosevelt as Vice President?’’ 
These questions are now in the air. 
Formerly, we believe, the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representa tives§were, next 
to the Vice-President, in line of suc 


cessiun to the Presidency. Several’ 


years ago, however, Congress passed 
au luw by which the :.embers of the 
cabinet have been placed in succes- 
sion in the order of the creation of 
their offices, namely : 
. Secretary ot State 
2 Secretary of the treasury. 
3. Postmaster general. 
. Attorney general. 
. Secretury of the navy. 
. Secretary of the interior. 
So that were President Roo-evelt 
to die, John Hay would become 
President, just as he would have 


done had McKinley died nine months 
ago. 


THE COTTON SEED OIL TRUST. 


Upon this subject President Har- 
vie Jordan, of the Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Protective Association, 
writes the Atlanta Journal as fol- 
lows: 

For the benefit of our readers, 
especially those interested in the pro- 
duction of cotton, I call attention to 
the following special dispatch re 
cently sent out from New Orleans, 
which will throw some light upon 
one of the problems we are likely to 
face this fall and winter : 

“New Orta@ans, Sept. 5.—The lead- 
ing cotton seed men of Louisiana and 
Mississippi met here last night to fix 
the price they would pay the.farm- 
ers for cotton seed this season. The 
meeting was strictly private, but it 
is known that most of the leading 
members of the National Oil Com- 
pany, which controls the price of 
cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
were present. The price agreed on 
was 13 cents free on board river with 
the usual rebate of one cent per sack, 
equal toa rate of 12 cents free of 
board rail. This is a much lower 
figure than the farmers received fér 
their seed last year.’’ 

Less than 30 days ago I wrote an 
article on ‘‘Cotton Seed Products,”’ 
in which I expressed apprehension 
that the recent wholesale purchase 
of Southern oil mills by a syndicate 
organized for that purpose, would 
result in an early attempt to reduce 
the price of cotton seed. If the oil 
mill people, in accordance with the 
information in the above dispatch, 
are making an effort to put down the 
price of seed to 12 cents net per 
bushel to the farmer, there is but one 
course for the farmer to pursue, and 
that is to keep his seed at home. 

Cotton seed at 12 cents per bushel 
means only $8 per ton, which is $4 
cheaper than the oil is worth in a 
ton of seed at present market prices. 
In the old States east of the Missis- 
sippia ton of cotton seed is worth 
$12 to $16 per ton asa fertilizer on 
land. Westof the river, where the 
farmers do not need the seed for fer- 
tilizing purposes, they are worth 
equally as much for fattening beef 
cattle. Beeves can be fattened for 
a short period of time with cotton 
seed and on as profitable a basis as 
by feeding the meal and hulls. The 
mills should give some good reason 
why cotton seed should be a hundred 
per*cent. cheaper this season than 
last, other than their ultimatum, 
that they only intend to pay 12 cents 
per bushel. , 

EVIL OF MONOPOLY. 


The great evil of a monopoly of 
any kindis that its power may be 
used to the injury of the producer 
or the consumer. A trust, as we 
understan1 its meaning in the com 
mercial world, isa combination of 
Capital in the hands of afew men 
for the express purpose of securing 
absolute control of certain commodi- 
ties, break’ down competition, dic 
tute prices either as purchasers or 
sellers and force the producer and 
consumer to accede to whatever 
terms the trust proposes to make. 
The producer of an important and 
valuable article of commerce can 
keep posted on the true value of bis 
produsts and by the introduction of 
good business methods and co-opera 
tion become largely independent cf 
the dominating influence of any kind 
of trust, no matter how powerful it 
may be financially. The consumer, 
on the other hand, is more Lelpless 
and to a certain extent at least must 
bear the additional burdens of higher 
prices. Capitul, whether it be in the 
hands of few or many, when con 
centrated, becomes the most power- 
ful factorin the world and can be 
used successfully as the agent of 
either good or badinfine:ces. The 
combination of capital has come tu 
be one of the most popular methods 
of the day in shaping the coursa of 
nearly all business interests in the 
commercial and industrial lines of 
trade. The organization of the trust 
is getting to be as Common in finan 
cial centers as it was afew years ago 
|to organize a country bank with 
|small capital. Both Federal and 
| State laws seem powerless or indif- 
| ferent to the rapid development of 
| monopolistic power. Whether or 


|notany law could be passed which 
} 


| would absolately put a check on the 





No one succeeds Roosevelt as Vice-/8TOWing disposition. of capital to 


President, and the duties of that 
pssition are now divied. That is to 
say, the duties of the Vice-President 
are simply tv preside over the Sen- 
ate and to act as President in case of 
that officer's death or disability. 
Presiient pro tem. Frye of the BSen- 


ate will hereafter discharge the first | 


mentioned duty, while, as we have 
just said, Seoretary Hay becomes 
heir apparent to the position of 


thorough conception of its marvels. | Chief Executive of the Republic. 


| combine, is a question which has not 
yet been fully tested. Certain itis 
that legislation must become -neces- 
sary to abate any evil, when it grows 
beyond the endurance of the public: 
NORTH CAROLINA MOVING. 

In another column on this page 
will be found a call which bas been 
revently sent out by the North Caro- 





lina State Alliance bearing directly 
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upon the cotton seed this 
have mailed a copy of the 
to the official heads of 
Growers’ Protective As 
all the cotton States, a: 
them to present the 
sub-branches of 


Season, J 
ir Circular 
the Cotton 
Sociation in 
nd requested 
Matter to all 
. the Association in 
the various counties in their res 
tive States. Legitimate and 60 
prices for our cotton seed is of en 
importance with those for lint, and 
the two productsare entitled to equal 
consideration. 

The cotton seed market,can be more 
easily controlled by the Producerg 
than can the market for their cotton 
But few farmers are forced to sell 
their seed within a limited period of 
time ; while thousands are often com. 
pelled’ to part with their cotton ag 
fast as it is gathered, in order to 
meet maturing obligations due for 
the purchase of supplies or other 
necessaries to make the crop. Every 
indication at this time points to an 
advance in the price of all the by- 
products manufactured from cotton 
seed. The shortness of the corn 
crop in the West will call for more 
meal and hulls for feeding cattle this 
falland winter. There will be less 
lard in the market, because of the 
scarcity of corn with which to fatten 
hogs, hence an increase in the de. 
mand for lard made from cotton seed 
oil. 

The country is in a highly prosper- 
ous condition and there is starting 
up a revival of trade in all the differ. 
ent markets of the world. The mills 
made money this year, when demand 
for their products was not so strong 
as it will be this winter. Just why 
the oil mill people have agreed upon 
a price so low for cotton seed this 
seMfson is hard to understand in the 
face of existing facts, unless they ex- 
pect to make the farmers pay in one 
season the extra prices they have 
been paying to get possession of the 
mills they now own. It is up to the 
farmers to say whether they will 
quietly submit to 12 cents per bushel 
for their seed or whether they will 
demand 23 cents and enforce its pay- 
ment or not sell. Thisis the prob- 
lem which confronts us. 


Now the Concord cotton oil mill 
has been gobbled up by the trust. 








REDUCED RATES TO THE COTTON FARM- 
ERS’ CONVENTION. 


The following reduced rates have 
been given by the railroads to and 
from the Farmers’ Convention to 
discuss the cotton seed question, to 
be held in Raleigh, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25th: 


All other points, Tariff No. 2, 
which is in proportion to the rates 
above. 

The Convention will convene at 
4:30 o’clock, p.m., in the auditorium 
of the Agricultural building. 

Tickets on sale September 23rd, 
24th, 25th. With final limit Sep- 
tember 30th. 


We are glad to note the deep inter- 
est subscribers xre taking in the let- 
ters of Harry Farmer and Samuel 
Archer. Their suggestions are 4l- 
ways thoruughly practical. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., of New 
York, will soon begin the publica- 
tion of a new magazine, ‘Ameri- 
can Country Liiv.’’ It will be edited 
by the famous agricultural author- 
ity, Prof. Liberty H. Bailey. The 
piblishers say that they will make 
it the most beautiful of American 
monthlies. 
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The boards ot education in Ran- 
dolph and Guilford, and perhaps 0n® 
cr two other counties, are doing 4 
most sensible thing in consolidating 
pubiic schools, where it can be done 
without serious inconvenience to aby 
considerable number of patrons. 
The schools are thereby strength- 
ened and the length of the term in- 
creased. In Guilford county four 
schools were consolidated into two 
schools at the last session of the 
board of the county, and in Randolph 
county a number of consolidations 
are to be made. It is more thaD 
likely that the same policy might be 
profitably adopted in other counties 
of the State.—Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, 
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{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Goldsboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
yer: ‘The information comes to your 
oorrespondbh from a reliable source 
that the friends of Judge H. G. Con- 
nor will present his name to the 
next State convention for associate 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

Reidsville Weekly: A petition is 
peing circulated asking the Governor 
to offer a reward for the capture of 
John Ware, who shot his father, and 
anegro August 27th and has eluded 
the officers 80 far. No reasonable 
effort should be spared to bring him 
to justice, for the crime which he 
and John Stephens committed was 
one of the most dastardiy that has 
ever taken place in this section. 

Reports from Richmond and Robe- 
gon and other of the largest cotton- 
growing counties in the State are to 
the effect that cotton is being badly 
damaged by boll-worms. Mr. W. E. 
Crossland, one of the penitentiary 
directors, estimates the damage he 
has sustained from this cause on his 
large farm in Richmond county, 
at several thousand pounds of seed 
cotton. The worms so far have only 
attacked the rankest of his cotton.— 
News and Observer, 21st. 


That was a pleasing statement 
made in the Raleigh papers Satur- 
day that the expenses of the State 
prison have been reduced half. Mr. 
Nathan O’Berry, of the board of 
directors, said that the prison is be- 
ing maintained at about half what it 
costformerly. The average monthly 
expense is now about $8,500 against 
$16,000 per month formerly. This is 
a great saving and the people of the 
State generally will be glad to learn 
of this economical management.— 
Scotland Neck Commonwealth. 


The North Carolina Coal and Iron 
Company has purchased from Mr 
Samuel A. Henszey and associates, 
the property of the Cumnock coal 
mines, at Cumnock, Chatham county. 
New and improved machinery will 
be added to the equipment and the 
capacity of the plant considerably 
increased. Mr. H. K. Myersis presi- 
dent of the new corporation and Mr. 
J.O. McHenry secretary and treas- 
urer. It is understood that Mr. 
Henszey will retain his interest in 
the Raleigh and Western Railway.— 
Greensboro dispatch. 

Smithfield Herald: We are glad 
to state that Clayton township has 
moved forward for the improvement 
of its roads. The people of Clayton 
have raised about one hundred dol- 
lars in subscriptions for road im- 
provement. A tax of ten cents on 
every hundred dollars worth of prop- 
erty in the township and thirty cents 
poll tax on each man, has been levied 
for the same purpose. Last Monday 
arrangements were made with the 
County Commissioners for all the 
convicts from this and other courts 
to be sent to Clayton township to 
to work the roads. 

Faison Journal: Thera is a beau- 
tiful vine growing near the line of 
Duplin and Sampson counties which 
has not been found any where else 
in the State, orif it has been we 
have not heard of it. The oldest in- 
habitants here have watched this 
vine for many years, and now it is 
used by a good many for decorations 
in winter and summer. About 25 
years ago the late John Lane dis- 
covered this ‘delicate and rare ever- 
green, so Mr. J. D. Ireland informs 
us, and the vine is now known as the 
“Lane” vine. This, along with the 
noted ‘‘Venus Fly Traps,’’ are two 
of Duplin’s uncommon productions, 
that some day may be valuable to 
this or another generation. 

Raleigh Cor. Wilmington Messen- 
ger: Inthe course of an interview 
to-day with Weather Observer Von 
Hermann some astonishing facts 
were ascertained regarding the Au- 
gust rainfall in North Carolina. The 
rainfall averaged 12.18 inches for the 
State. This is the highest ever re- 
corded for any month in any year 
since 1872 when the taking of obser. 
vations began. The nearest approach 
to it was in September, 1877, when 
10 inches fell. In the mountain dis- 
trict the August rainfall was phe- 
nomenal. At two stations, Flat 
Rock in Henderson county, and 
Highlands, Macon county, over 30 
inches fell, and at seven stations 
Over 20 inches. Rain fell at some 
Places 23 outof the 31 days. The 
total average rainfall for the State 
during May, June, July and August 
was no less than 32 inches. This 
also was even more than a record 
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Durham Cor. News and Observer : 
To day Prof. C. W. Massey, Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, and Mr. 
P. ©, Graham, a member of the edu. 
Cational board, acting asa commit 

tee, sent off orders for the ‘Rural 
Libraries’’ to be established in this 
county. in all twenty-five libraries 
were ordered, a total of about thres 
thousand volumes. The cost of the 
books will be about $800. The lib- 
raries will average about 125 books 
each and include a list of supple- 
mentary reading from the first grade 
on through the school; story books, 
fine list of biographies, Henty stories 
for boys, general literature of all 
kinds, including such authors as 
Eliot, Dickens, Cooper and most of 
the standard writers. The libraries 
will be placed as soon as received 
here. 

In 1872 Mike Hardy, a ‘‘colored’’ 
man, purchased on Roanoke river 


fifty acres of land. In 1880 he pur- 
chased 240 acres, and in 1890, 375 


acres. A correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch writing from Scot- 
land Neck, Halifax county, writes of 
him: ‘He was successful in his 
farming operations and purchased 
more land, until he is now the proud 
owner of 800 broad acres, whose 
value is something like $10,000. The 
owner has a good income, lives com- 
fortably and is educating his chil- 
dren.’’ He is well respected by all 
and has the confidence of his white 
neighbors. The reason is that he 
bears himself well, is a good citizen 
and prosperous. Mike Hardy is a 
man to remember. We havein Wil- 
mington many ‘‘colored’’ people of 
decided respectability and character. 
Some of them we have the pleasure 
of knowing personally and often 
stop to converse with them when 
meeting.— Wilmington Messenger. 





VALUABLE BOOKS LOST. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Mention was made some months ago 
of the finding of one of the ten books 
containing lists of North Carolina 
deserters from the Confederate army. 
Nine of these cannot be found. It is 
believed they were stolen. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that 
during the Revolutionary war, lists 
of the Tories were prepared. Copies 
of these were sent to the other States 
in the United States. Where are the 
lists? None can be found. Where 
are the copies of the fraud commis- 
sion report? There were two fraud 
commissions, the Bragg and the 
Shipp. Of one there are numerous 
copies in existence. Of the other 
the State has not even one copy. 
Not a few people were interested in 
having this report stolen. 


APPROPRIATION MADE FOR RURAL 
LIBRARIES. 


These 99 Will Cost $3,000—Many More Have 
Secured Necessary Subscriptions—Only One 
Colored Library. 


Raleigh Post: The State Board of 
Education yesterday made appropria- 
tion for 99 rural libraries in accord- 
ance with the recent of the General 
Assembly. 

The law provides that the State 
shall appropriate $10 to one of these 
libraries, when a private subscription 
of $10 is raised in a school district 
and this amount is supplemented by 
a like sum from the county. | 

These 99 libraries represent an in- 
vestment of $3,000, and will furnish 
literature for a goodly number of the 
youth of the State. 

The counties which received the 
appropriations are as follows: 

Alamance, 5 districts, $50; Alle- 
ghany, 1 district, $10; Anson, 6 dis- 
tricts, $60 ; Cherokee, 1 district, $10 ; 
Durham, 6 districts, $60; Forsythe, 
3 districts, $30; Franklin, 1 district, 
$10; Gaston, 2 districts, $20; Greene, 
6 districts, $60; Henderson, 3 dis- 
tricts, $30; Iredell, 6 districts, $60 ; 
Lincoln, 4 districts, $40; Madison, 6 
districts, $60; Nash, 6 districts, $60 ; 
Northampton, 3 districts, $30; Or- 
ange, 5 white, 1 colored, districts, 
$60; Randolph, 1 district, $10; 
Rockingham, 5 districts, $50 ; Rowan, 
4 districts, $40; Union, 4 districts, 
$40; Warren, 4 districts, $40; Wa 
tauga, 2 districts, $20; Wayne, 6 dis 
tricts, $60; Wilkes, 2 districts, $20 
Total, $990. 

A number of other counties have 


they had raised library funds, but 
and superintendents have not signed 


must be signed and duly authenti 
coated. 


have been received in Wake and in 
due time the State will make appro- 
priations for them. 

It will be noticed that there is only 





breaker. 





The State Library Desires a Copy of Every 


State Library have appointed the 
undersigned committee to recom- 
mend books for that library. 
dition to what has already been 
done, we desire to make the North 


notified Superintendent Toon that 
the chairman of the county board 


the blanks sent out to them. These 


Six subscriptions for rural libraries 





BOOKS BY NORTH CAROLINIANS. 





One and Also All Publications Bearing on 
This State. 


To the Public:—The trustees of the 
In ad- 


Carolina section of the library en- 
tirely complete by securing for it a 
copy of every book and pamphlet 
bearing upon North Carolina, and 
also a copy of every book or pamph- 
let ever written by a North Caro- 
linian. If these can be added, our 
Commonwealth will have an invalu- 
able reference library for State and 
national history. As we feel sure of 
your sympathy and aid in this im- 
portant work, we make the following 
requests : 

1. That you send to the State 
library, Raleigh, the names and pub- 
lisher’s prices of any books that you 
have written. 

2. That you send copies of any 
pamphlets or essays that you have 
written ; also copies of any printed 
address, lecture or oration that 
you have delivered. We desire to 
index and bind these. If you have 
no copies, will you indicate where 
they may be found? 

3. That you send the names of 
any valuable books, pamphlets, or 
documents of any kind, written by 
authors now dead. Also speeches of 
our Congressmen in the United 
States or Confederate Congress. 
Assuring you that an immediate 
answer will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 


T. F. Toon, Ch’m. ; 
WALTER CLARK, 
M. O. SHERRILL, 
EK. P. MosEs, 
D. H. HI, Sec., 
Committee. 
Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 1, 1901. 


OVER 5,000,000 POUNDS SHIPPED. 








That Much Grapes and Peaches Shipped From 

Southern Pines. 
Dr. Edwin Gladmon, superintend- 
ent of the Southern Pines Sanita- 
rium, who is visiting Raleigh, says 
that 5,000,000 pounds of fruit have 
been shipped from Southern Pines 
this season. This is mainly peaches 
and grapes. 
The truckers are giving up raising 
all grapes except the Delawares and 
only Elberta peaches are now grown. 


These thrive best and bring the most 
money. 


Dr. Gladmon says the industry of 
growing grapes and peaches is in- 
creasing about Southern Pines. 
Large concerns with ample capital 
are putting in vineyards and setting 
out peach trees, and the outlook is 
for a big increase in both in all that 
sand-hill section. 
The rainy seas»n this year ruined 
some of the fruit, but in spite of that 
loss, the shipment was large.—News 
and Observer. 
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A. & M. COLLEGE IS FULL. 





President Winston Says a Thousand Boys 
Would Come if He Had Room for Them. 


There are now 315 students in the 
A. & M. College at Raleigh This is 
all the College can accommodate. A 
few vacancies will be made by rtu 
dents leaving from poverty or other 
causes and in this way there will be 
room for a few more students from 
time to time, but for only afew 
President Winston says that new 
students should not come to the Col 
lege without having previously writ- 
ten to ascertain if there is room for 
them. He says there is great de- 
mand for industrial education 
throughout the State, and that the 
A. & M. College would have a thou- 
sand students if it had room for 
them. Its greatest need now is for 
more dormitories and shop-room for 
wood-working and iron-working. It 
is a pity that boys seeking industrial 
education have to besent back home 
The State needs skilled la or in all 
lines, and it ought to provide ample 
facilities at the A. & M. College for 
all that come 


Raleigh News and Observer: The 
terms of three Supreme Court Judges 
—Chief Justice Furches and Asso- 
ciate Justices Cook and Clark—ex- 
pire next year, and already candi 
dates are appearing for their places. 
Justice Walter Clark is a candidate, 
not for his present position, but for 


for the place. 
the nomination. 


and Mr. 
candidates 


Judge H. G. Connor, Mr. 


that of Chief Justice. Ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Shepherd is likewise a candidate 
It is said, also, that 
Judge George H. Brown is seeking 
Judge W. A. Hoke |: 
Charles H. Armfield are 

for Associate Justice. 


Also in connection with this position 
the names of Judge M. H. Justice, 
George 


General News. 


“PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S LATEST 
SPEECH.” 


Under this headling, the New York 
Outlook two duys before the death 





of the President and when his re- 


covery was expected, gave this ont- 

line of Mr. McKinley's notable 

speech of September 5th : 

The day hefore the assault on Presi- 

dent McKinley he delivered an ad- 

dress at the Pan-American Exposi- 

tion which marks, more ditinotly 

than any address before delivered 

by him, his desire to see the Repub- 

lican party initiate an international 

industrial policy in conformity with 

its policy of political expansion. In 
this address he speaks, as is his 
wont, in somewhat general terms, 

yet they are so explicit that it is im- 
possible to misunderstand their sig- 
nificance. The kernel of this speech 
will be found in the following para- 
graphs taken from it: 

‘‘A system which provides a mutu- 
al exchange of commodities is mani- 
fesly essential to the continued and 
healthful growth of our export 
trade. We must not repose in fan- 
cied security that we can. forever 
sell everything and buy little or 
nothing. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, if would not be best for us or 
those with whom we deal. We 
should take from our consumers 
such of their products as we can use 
without harm to our industries and 
labor. Reciprocity is the natural 
outgrowth of our wonderful indus- 
trial development under the domes- 
tic policy now firmly established. 
What we produce beyond our do- 
mestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be 
relieved through a foreign outlet, 
and we should sell everything we 
can and buy wherever the buying 
will enlarge our sales and produc- 
tions and thereby make a greater 
demand for home labor. The period 
of exclusiveness is past. The expan- 
sion of our trade and commerce is 
the pressing problem. Commer- 
cial wars are unprofitable. <A policy 
of good will and friendly trade re- 
lations will prevent :eprisals. Re- 
ciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not.’’ 
If this requires a modification of 
our protective system, why not modi- 
fy it? Why should it not ‘be em- 
ployed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad’’? Industrial ex- 
pansion will require new lines of 
steamships, especially for Pan- 
American commerce, which must be 
carried on in ships ‘‘under the Amer- 
ican fiag, built and manned and 
owned by Americans.’’ It will also 
require an Isthmian canal ‘‘which 
will unite the two oceans and give 
a straight line of water communica- 
tion with the western coast of Cen- 
traland South America and Mexico.”’ 
The President does not say, as we 
wish that he did, that this canal 
must also be ‘‘under the American 
flag, built and manned and owned by 
Americans.’’ With much, perhaps 
with all of this addres:, The Outlook 
heartily agrees—with all of it, if it 
does not imply governmental sub- 
sidies to privately owned steamship 
lines, to which we are unalterably 
opposed. We heartily agree that 
the *‘period of exclusiveness is past ;”’ 
and though we should favor a much 
more radical freedom of trade than 
the President here outlines, we favor 
such freedom as probably the best 
and certainly \the most practicable 
step toward one much larger. The 
address throughout is characteris- 
tic of the President’s temper: his 
desire for commercial peace ; his de- 
precation of commercial wars; his 
frank recognition that changed cir- 
cumstances cull for a change in pol- 
icy; his proposed modification of 
the protection principle without ex- 
citing apprehen:ion by formally 
proposing to abandon it altogether ; 
his opportune hitting upon the oc. 
casion of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion as the time and place for the 
exposition of this doctrine of recip- 
rocity ; and his conservative rebuke 
of the pseudo conservatism which 
desires to ‘‘repose in tancied security 
that we can torever sell everything 
und buy littie or nothing,’’ all ad- 
mirably iliustraty some of the chief 
elements of his strength xs a politi- 
cal leader. 
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EMMA GOLDMAN HELD FOR TRIAL. 


CuicaGo, Sept. 18.—Emma Gold- 
man, the anarchist, was arraigned 
in Judge Prindeville’s court to day, 
charged with complicity in the assas- 
sination of President McKinley. She 
was held for triul, bail being fixed at 


McKINLEY’S PHYSICIANS 





Statement Issued Denying Disagreement 
as to Treatment of the Case. 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., September 16.— 
The following statement was given 
out to-night by the physicians who 
attended President McKinley during 
his last illness. 
“The undersigned surgeons and 
physicians who were in atterdance 
on the late President McKinley have 
had their attention called to certain 
sensational statements recently pub 
lished indicating dissensions and 
mutual recrimination among them. 
‘‘We desire to say to the press and 
public, once for all, that every such 
publication and all alleged interviews 
with any of us containing criticism 
of one another or of any of our asso- 
ciates is false. 
‘‘We say again that there was 
never a serious disagreement among 
the professional attendants as to any 
of the symptoms or as to the treat- 
ment of the case, or as to the bul- 
letins which were issued. A very 
unusual harmony of opinion and ac- 
tion prevailed all through the case. 
The unfortunate result could not 
have been foreseen before the un- 
favorable symptoms declared them- 
selves later on the sixth day and 
could not have been prevented by 
any human agency. 
‘Pending the completion and pub- 
lication of the official reports of the 
post mortem examiners and attend- 
ing staff, we should refuse to make 
any further statements for publica- 
tion, and alleged interviews with 
any of us may be known to be fic- 
titions. 
(Signed) 

‘““MatTTHmw D. Mann, 

‘*ROSEWELL PARK, 

‘SHERMANN MYNTER, 


“EUGENE WASDIN, 
‘*CHARLES G. STOCKTON.”’ 





CHILD LABOR IN GEORGIA MILLS. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 21 —The cot- 
ton mills of Georgia have put into 
effect an agreement that no child 
under twenty years of age, excep- 
ing children of widowed mothers or 
physically disabled parents without 
other means of support, shall be al- 


can show a certificate that it has at- 


lowed to work in the mills unless it 


tended school for four months in the 





TOBACCO COMBINE SPREADING. 


The American Company Endeavering te 
Secure Control of the British Market. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 17 —A meeting 
of the shareholders of the Ogdens 
Limited, an important Briti-h te- 
bacco company, has been called for 
September 20 to consider the offer 
of the American Tobacco Company 
to buy up all the shares, as the first 
step towards acquiring control of the 
British market. Ordinary shares of 
the Ogden concern, which wers 
selling yesttrday at 35 are selling te- 
day at 46. ; 

The Americans offer £25 ($125) for 
preference shares, £50 for ordinary 
shares and £111 10s. for debenture 
shares, stipulating that 75 per cent. 
of each class must be purchaseable. 
The directors of Ogdens Limited 
recommended that the sale be made. 


THE OONSOLIDATED COMPANY ENGI- 
NEERING THE DEAL. 


New York, Sept. 17.—Regarding 
reports from Liverpool that an offer 
has been made by the American Te- 
bacco Company to purchase a oon- 
trolling interest in the Ogdens Ciga- 
rette Company, of Liverpool, it was 
said in Wall Street to-day that nego- 
tiations between representatives of 
the Consolidated Tobacco Company 
and the Ogden company had beer 
going onforsome time. These nege- 
tiations, it was stated, were but’ a 
step ina movement which aims at 
the control of the tobacco business 
in Great Britain. The statement 
was also made that the proposed ae- 
quirement of the tobacco property 
in Great Britain would be made by 
the Consolidated Company, not by 
the American or Continental Cona- 
panies. The Consolidated Tobacce 
Company was organized. not long 
ago by interests identified with the 
above named companies, chiefly for 
the purpose of taking over the com- 
mor stocks of the American and 
Continental Tobacco Companies. 





ROOSEVELT TO THE CABINET. 


Present Members Asked to Remain in Offiee 
During His Entire Term. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—President 
Roosevelt. at 3 o’clock to-day con- 
vened his first cabinet meeting held 
in Washington. At this meeting 
the President asked the members of 





year, 


under any circumstances. 


mills either day or night. 


that effect. 
FUSION IN NEBRASKA. 





Ticket. 


held in separate halls, 


ticket. 


the Populists. The ticket is: 


Conrad MHallanbreck, of 


county. 


G. Hawby, of Nemaha county. 
BOERS ARE ACTIVE. 





tured Five Officers and 150 Men. 


Lord Kitchener, 


three companies of mounted infan 


Major Gough, 
Scheeper’s Neck. 


were wounded. 


commanded by General Botha. 

General French reports that Com 
mander Smuts, 
through a cordon, 











one colored library in the number. 


being prominently mentioned. 





Rountree and possibly others are 


$20,000. 


troops, lost heavily. 


and no child under twelve 
shall be allowed to work at night 
lt is also 
agreed that no child under ten years 
of age shall be allowed to work in 


All cotton mills in Georgia, about 
130 in number, have agreed to this 
course, and have posted placards to 


The Democrats Are Given the Head of the 


Lincotn, Neb., Sept 18.—Fusion 
between the Democrats and Populist 
parties of Nebraska was effected by 
their State conventions after sessions 
beginning 
shortly before 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of Tuesday and continued until 
2 0’clock Wednesday morning. As 
a result of an agreement to fuse the 
Democrats are given the head of the 
Supreme Court Justice and 
two regents of the University go to 


Justice of the Supreme Court— 
Dodge 


Two regents of the University—J. 
H. Royster, Frontier county; Fred 


Last Week They Ambushed Three Companies 
of British and Inflicted Heavy Loss—Cap- 


Lonpon, Sept. 21.—A dispatch from 
from Pretoria, 
dated September, 18, announces that 
the Boers, September 17th, ambushed 


try, with three guns commanded by 
in the vicinity of 


After severe fighting the British 
were overpowered and lost thvir 
guns, the sights and breech blocks 
of which were destroyed. Two 
officers and fuurteen men were killed 
and five officers and twenty five men 
Five officers and 
150 men were made prisoners. Major 
Gough who escaped during the night, 
reports that the Boers numbered a 
thousand men and that they were 


in order to break 
rushed on a 
squadron of the Seventeenth Lancers 
at Elands River Poort, killing three 
officers and twenty men, and wound- 
ing one officer and thirty men. The 
Boers who were dressed in khaki 
and who were mistaken for British 


McKinley’s cabinet to retain their 
respective portfolios throughout 
this term and announced that his 
administration would follow the pol- 
icy outlined by President McKinley 
in his Buffalo speech. 

The President desired to learn if 
-there were any matters of moment 
requiring his attention before his 
departure to night for Canton. He 
was assured that there was nothing 
of pressing importance. The presi- 
dent then addressed his advisors 
collectively, as he had previously 
done individually, requesting them 
all to retain their respective posi- 
tions in the cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed the hope and expectation 
that every member would serve 
throughout his term; for, he said, 
he tendered the appointments as if 
he had just been elected to the Pres- 
idency and was forming an original 
cabinet. The president said, how- 
ever, there was one difference ‘be- 
tween the present tender and that 
of an original offer, namely. Under 
the present circumstances they were 
not at liberty to decline. 

The discussion turned upon _ the 
polic of the administration, and 
Mr. Roosevelt announced that he 
regarded the speeches of the late 
president at Buffalo Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition, the day previous te 
the tragic shooting, as outlining the 
policies to be followed by the ad- 
ministration. It cannot be learned 
at this time whether or not the 
members will be willing to serve the 
full term. y 
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SELL OUT OR FREEZE OUT. 





Tobacco Trust Determined to Crush ont al 
Competition. ' 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 20—A special 
meeting of the shareholders of Og- 
dens (Limited), manufacturers of to- 
bacco and cigarettes, the directors 
of which concern decided a couple 
of days ago to sell to the American 
Tobacco Company, was held to day. 
Chairman Waiters, in rebutting the 
criticisms of dissatisfied sharehold- 
ers, declared that the sale was the 
only alternative to annihilation. 
The capital of the American com. 
‘|pany, he added, was $50,000,000, 
while the capital of the Ogdens was 
$500,000. The American company 


ish and Enropean trade, and i 
offer had been refused competi 





value. 


was determined to establish a Pe G 
, ite 


would probably in two years have * 
reduced Ogdens’ shares to half + 
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promote the cause of religion in the 


The Home Circle. 








JUST TO 


BE GOOD. 





Just to be good— 


This is enough—enough ! 
O, we who find sin’s billows wild and rough, 
Do we not feel how more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old, 
While yet our lips knew but a mother’s kiss? 


Ah! though wé miss 
All else but this, 


To be good is enough ! 


It is enough—— 


Enough—just to be good ! 
To lift our hearts where they are understood ; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased ; to smile back in God’s face, 
With the glad lips our mothers used to kiss. 


Ah! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough 


! —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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3 A REPUBLIC IN NORTH CAROLINA. ss 


BY LANOON KNIGHT, in the Springfield ‘‘ Woman's Home Companion.’’ 


é (Copyright, 1901, by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., and published in The Progressive 4 
Farmer by special permission. 





IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 
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The President has a cabinet of 
three members, who are appointed by 
himself and confirmed by the legis- 
lature. They are selected from the 
most substantial men of the nation, 
and though the pay is nominal they 
never shirk duty. They are the ad- 
visers of the President, and he never 
acts in matters of importance with- 
eut first consulting with them. The 
head of the present cabinet is David 
Ogoocoo. He is also Marshal of the 
Republic, and perhaps has done more 
than any other single individual to 


eountry. 

The legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment is vested entirely in one 
grand council, or house of represen- 
tatives, which is almost omnipotent. 
Its members are elected biennially. 
They must be citizens and freehol- 
ders of the republic and twenty-one 
years of age, and during the time 
for which they are elected receive 
ene dollar a day. The speaker of 
congress, who is elected by that 
body, has a compensation of one dol- 
lar and a half a day while the house 
is in session. This is limited to 
thirty days, but-the president can 
convene it in extraordinary session 
whenever the exigencies of pnblic 
affairs may require it. 

In the congress is solely vested the 
rights to make treaties, dispose of 
national property, levy taxes to cre- 
ate or abolish courts, allot lands, 
and in fact to do anything else 
which may affect the welfare of the | 
people or territory of the Cherokee | 
republic. Any act may be vetoed by 
the president, but that nevertheless 
becomes a law if passed over his 
veto by a majority vote. 


* 
* 


Matters of foreign relations are in 
the hands of congress, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the work is delegated to 
a minister. The present incumbent, 
Honorable James Blye, is altogether 
a very remarkable young man. I 
know of no one whose use of pure 
and accurate English excels his. He 
is possessed of a high degree of the 
qualities of statesmanship, the judi- 
cial termperament being especially 
well developed. These make of him 
a minister whose policies are fol- 
lowed and not preacribed. 

The cfficers of she congressare & 
speaker, a vice speaker, clerk, ser- 
geant-at-arms and doorkeeper. 
@peaker Cornsilk, of the present 
eongress, is a full-blood Cherokee, 
But is an able man and a very excel- 
lant presiding officer. The laws of 

any people indicate not only the ex- 
tent of their civilization, but their 
eapacity for it, and in this connec- 
tion the jurisprudence of the Chero. 
Mees is of iterest. Citizenship is of 
wo kinds, natural and acquired. It 
ean be acquired alone by intermar- 
wiage, and that is possible only to 
whites. Intermarriage with the 
megro is considered miscegenation, 
and is therefore treated asa crime. 

The title to all real property is 
primarily vested in the government ; 
but when a citizen reaches the age 
ef sixteen, or a Cherokee girl mar- 
nies a white man, the right accrues to 
select any section of unappropriated 
land, and upon application to the 
legislature it is segregated, a patent 
issued, and the applicant becomes its 
ewner to all intents and purposes, 
except for sale, which is prohibited 
unless the purchaser be a native. If 
the title to real estate is acquired by 
intermarriage with a Cherokee, and 
she dies, it reverts to the govern- 

ment, unless she leave heirs, and in 

that case it descends to them. A 

will, whether written or nuncupa- 





tive, is valid if itis attested by two 
witnesses; but if there is no will 
the property of the intestate de- 
scends to the heirs equally. 

All male citizens over sixteen years 
of age are invested with the fran- 
chise, which is freely used and the 
selling or purchasing of votes is made 
a@ severe misdemeanor. 

+ ¢ 

Previous to the first republic trial 
by jury was held sacred and their 
first constitution provided that it 
should never be denied. In addition 
to these there are other laws pre- 
scribing a statute of limitations, fix 
ing punishments for embezzlement 
and perjury, and in fact making all 
other regulations for an equitable 
and orderly administration of jus- 
tice. They were never a polygam- 
ous people and some of their most 
stringent laws,are directed against 
it and the violation of the Sabbath. 

Before leaving the political phase 
of the country I wish to say that 
they are the only people who are 
citizens of two separate republics. 
Under the treaty of 1817 they were 
made citizens of the United States 
for the purpose of voting for federal 
officers, and this privilege was later 
confirmed and provisions made for 
counting their vote as a part of that 
of North Carolina. 

One of the most striking charac. 
teristics of the Cherokee—a trait 
which distinguishes him from all 
other American aborigines—is the 
fact that he adopted the Christian 
religion almost as soon as he came in 
contact with it. His neighbors, the 
Creeks, the Seminoles and the Tus 
caroras, manifested some interest at 
first in the sanguinary stories of the 
Old Testament, but even that was 
languid and evancescent. But to 
the Chorokee the teachings of the 
lowly Nazarene were living truths 
that commended themselves to him 
as the beststandard by which to reg- 
ulate his life, and consequently his 
conversion was not amere perfunc- 
tory performance to propitiate his 
white neighbors, but was entirely 
sincere. 

+ * 

I do not believe that there is 
another instance—certainly not 
among the aborigines of this coun 
try—wheroe a whole nation has adop- 
ted the religion of Christ at almost 
the first contact with it. No coun- 
try in the world has more churches 
and Sunday Schools in proportion to 
its population than has the Chero. 
kee republic, and to that fact it 
very largely owes its position in the 
scale of civilization. The chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation is an ordained 
minister, and there is a church 
within almost a stone’s throw of his 
residence, at which he officiates as 
superintendent of a flourishing Sun- 
day School, and always fills any va- 
cancy that may occur in the pulpit. 
Among the officiala there are sev- 
eral other Sunday School teachers, 
and I believe more than one minis. 
ter. It is a rare thing to find a 
Cherokee who is not a member of 
some church. 

As might be expected from so re 
ligions a people, there is no indiffer- 
ence to the cause of education. 
When the capital was moved from 
Qualla to its present sight at Ellah 
Wadih, one of the first provisions 
was for a school, which has grown 
and expanded into a very interest- 
ing institution. At first there was 
same opposition from the small non- 
progressive element that was con- 
fined to the remote recesses of the 
mountains, but that has now disap. 





peared, and it is the ambition of 


every Cherokee that his children 
shall be educated at the national 
school. This school is under the 
able administration of Professor and 
Mrs. Spray, who are doing a work 
the value of which cannot be over 
estimated. The course of instruc- 
tion is comprehensive, embracing 
everything from the primary depart- 
ment to the equivalent of a high- 
school education. The industrial 
idea is also a prominent feature in 
ie. The girls are taught to sew, 
cook, and in fact everything neces. 
says to make them good housekeep- 
ers, while the boys are familiarized 
by actual experience with the prin- 
ciples of carpentry, shoemaking, 
iron-work and agriculture. 
* * 

One of the objections the old In 
dian raised to sending his children 
to school was that white teachers 
would rob him of his language; but 
that has been proved a fallacy, and 
it is certain that so long as the race 
exists they will speak the tongue of 
their forefathers, irrespectlve of ed- 
ucation or other considerations. In 
fact, itis an impossibility for any 
language to fall into desuetude so 
long as the nation that speaks it 
holds it in sufficient veneration to 
conduct their legislative and other, 
public deliberations in it. 

One of the most notable effects of 

education on a primitive people is to 
ameliorate or change altogether the 
facial expression, and it is interest- 
ing to note how it has operated on 
this race. They were always re- 
markable for a fine physique; but in 
old photographs there is a fierce 
harshness of feature which is very 
difficult to find at this time. The 
Cherokee of to-day has an air of re- 
finement and-a certain intellectual 
bearing that is not observable in any 
other Indian. In the case of the 
women it is almost universal, and it 
is by no means a difficult matter to 
find types of great beauty. 
When compared with other Indian 
races his progress has been phenom- 
enal. Whether the limit has been 
reached is a question scarcely worth 
discussing, for from an intellectual 
standpoint there are no limitations 
to his capacity that do not apply 
equally to the white man. If he has 
not written a great book or added to 
the inventions of the world, it must 
be remembered that in less than the 
hundred years of his national exist- 
ence he has passed through an or- 
deal far more severe than some 
which have utterly crushed more 
powerful nations, That he rose su- 
perior toit and emerged from the 
ruins of his greatness and began to 
reunite the threads in the rent fabric 
of his civilization is the best evidence 
that a splendid destiny yet awaits 
him here, where, perhaps thousands 
of years sgo, his Japanese progeni- 
tors, crossing the blue-crowned hills 
of the West, tounded for him this 
beautiful home in the vales of the 
Oconaiuskee. 
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NO MORE QUESTIONS. 

The nature of a presiding officer’s 
duties varies with time and place. 
An athletic miner was in the chair 
at a political meeting in New South 
Wales just before a close and excit- 
ing election. One of the candidates 
was present to speak. 

During his address he was inter- 
rupted by hooting and rough chaff, 
and the chairman was soonin astate 
of boiling indignation. Smothering 
his wrath, however, he pacified the 
‘“boys’’ by assuring them that at the 
end of the candidute’s speech they 
should be at liberty to put any ques- 
tions they chuse. Accordingly, at 
the end of the hurangue he rose and 
inquired, in stentorian tones and in 
a rich Irish brogue ; : 

‘*Has inny ginsléman a question to 
airsk?”’ 

A stout little Welsh miner, who 
had been a conspicuous disturber of 
the peace of the evening, shuftied 
slowly up the steps of the platform. 
But at the top he was met by the 
chairman, who without the slightest 
warning delivered a terrific left and- 
right, and sent the Welshman sprawl- 
ing on his back. 

‘‘Now,’’ roared the chairman, ‘‘has 
inny other gintleman a question to 
airsk?’’—and there was no azesponse. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


————_— oe 





‘‘What does Satan pay you for 
swearing?’’ asked one old man of 
another. ‘‘He don’t pay me any- 
thing,’’ was the reply. ‘Well, you 
work cheap, to lay aside the churac- 
ter of a gentleman; to inflict so 
much pain on your friends and on 
civil people; and to risk your own 
precious soul, and for nothing—you 
certainly do work cheap, very cheap 
indeed.’’ 
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Our Sacial Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. ©. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The fe tk Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and peewee young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this an 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin; 
usa letter on some subject of general interes’ 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish fee real name to ‘a7 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Of course you are reading ‘“‘A Re- 
public in North Carolina,’’ pub- 
lished in this .paper last week and 
concluded in this week’s issue. Very 
many persons have believed that the 
Indian, no matter to what tribe he 
is allied, is an inferior being, and 
fail to realize that heretofore their 
advantages have been meagre. Our 
little band of Cherokees have proved 
that they are capable of much that 
more than enlightened races find 
difficulty in obtaining. Self-govern- 
ment, for instance, requires good 
sense and much judgment, cool 
headsjand brave hearts. ‘‘Manly’’ and 
“Sixty’’ could tell us much more 
concerning the Cherokees, for they 
are neighbors of this tribe. 

Letters appear this week from 
from Mrs. M. §., Mrs. Hutchinson, A 
Friend and Careless Tom, all of 
which are well written. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


BEAUTIFYING A GIRL’S ROOM. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I was in a 
girl’s room last week that was so 
artistic and pretty, and at the same 
time so home-made, that I imagined 
many of the girls of the Circle would 
enjoy knowing about it. 

Well, the first thing I spied was 

the rugs. They were beauties and 
I could hardly believe that they made 
by hand, but they were. Little 
strips half an inch wide and six 
inches long were cut of red and solid 
black goods. Then they were sewed 
together alternately in a long strip 
and a ball formed. She used long 
wooden kneedles to knit the threads 
and a lovely rug was the result. 
In another rug she had employed 
several colors with black and it was 
equally pleasing. 
Over the mantel and on the walls 
im several parts of the rooms were 
hung pretty engravings of artistic 
design. Her bed was a beauty with 
its counterpane of heavy sheeting 
almost covered with little daisies 
that looked as if they had been 
thrown there, only they were red 
and put on with outline stitch. On 
each sham was a large bunch of the 
same dear flowers likewise in turkey 
red, outline stitch. The spatter 
cloth back of her washstand was 
adorned with the figures of many 
brownies with tubs, brooms, towels, 
mops, etc. 

The curtains I admired very much ; 
they were models of neatness, plain 
white, with hemstitched hems on 
which was an occasional tiny clover 
leaf, also of red—not enough of these, 
however, to seem superfiuous, but 
just a bit of color was all. Many of 
our girls could have their rooms 
equally pretty with a small outlay 
of money if they will only try. 
Where there is no ‘‘try,’’ there is no 
success. 

,Most girls like to have fancy work 
that they did themselves, and why 
not combine beauty and usefulness 
in your work? It is more sensible 
than spending months on one little 
drawn work mat, that will never be 
of real use to anyone. Where are 
Eva Plamondon, Patience and Hap 
piness? Mrs. M 8. 


ee 


MRS. EVANS’ QUERY ANSWERED. 





DEAR AUNT JENNE:—I have never 
written a letter for publication, but 
feel disappointed that there has been 
no reply to Mrs. Evans’ question, 
and as you requested an answer, I 
will now try to give one. 

Mrs. Evans wished \to know her 
duty, whether to go church and 
Sunday School with her husband 
and children or stay at home and 
have them warm dinners on their 
return. In the first place I would 
refer to Heb. 10:25, where we are 
told not to forsake the assembling 
of ourselves together. Again, we are 
told that example is ~ better 
than precept. In addition to this I 
would say, take the advice of your 
good husband and go with him and 
the children to church and Sunday 
School, considering the wants of the 
spiritual welfare far more impor- 
tant than that of the body which is 
so soon to perish. 

. , I was raised up on good Sunday 





AANA SS 
dinners—the best of all the week, 
my mother always taking pains to 
have something nice of such things 
as could be prepared beforehand 
(and warmed over if necessary). 


a| And here I would add that she spent 


a large portion of her life keeping 
boarders and attended church reg- 
ularly. I have been keeping up the 
same practice in my housekeeping 
over 25 years and am a grandmother 
trying to instil the same principles 
into those following on. 
E. G. HuTOHISON. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
SELECTED QUOTATIONS. 

Dear AUNT JENNIE :—It has been 
quite a while since I last wrote for 
Social Chat, and even nowI shall 
not write a letter of my own. But 
be it known that Careless Tom reads 
much. He also has a habit of tak- 
ing occasonal notes from his read- 
ing. Some of these, I think, should 
interest Social Chat readers, and 
possibly suggest topics for discus- 
sion. At any rate, if you think this 
miscellany worth publishing, you 
can use it. CARELESS TOM. 





In no artis it ever safe for a man 
to fall below the best that is in him. 
—Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver. . 

We measure success by accumula- 
tion. The measure is false. The 
true measure is appreciation. He 
who loves most has most.—Dr. Hen- 
ry Van Dyke. 

In the school of life many branches 
of knowledge are taught. But the 
only philosophy that amounts to 
anything, after all, is just the se- 
cret of making friends with our luck. 
—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. : 

There is one excuse for every mis. 
take a man can make, but only one. 
When a fellow makes the same mis- 
take twice he’s got to throw up both 
hands and own up to carelessness or 
cussedness.—J ohn Graham, in Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Horace Greely once said that there 
are three classes of fools: first, fools 
that that never know their own 
minds; second, accursed fools. that 
are all the time changing them ; 
third, doubly accursed fools that 
never change them. 


I suppose a bird is the bravest 
creature that lives in spite of its 
natural timidity. From which we 
may learn that true courage is not 
incompatible with nervousnesss, 
and that heroism does not mean the 
absence of fear, but the conquest of 
it.—Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in ‘‘Fish- 
erman’s Luck.”’ 

Among the great poetic names of 
the century in English literature, 
Burns, ina general way is the poet 
of love; Wordsworth, of lofty con- 
templation of nature ; Byron, of pas- 
sion; Shelley, of aspiration; Keats, 
of romance ; Scott, of heroic legend ; 
and Longfellow, of the domestic 
affections.—George William Curtis. 

You might read all the books in 
the British Museum (if you could 
live long enough) and remain an ut- 
terly ‘‘illiterate,’’ uneducated per- 
son; but if you read ten pages of a 
good book, letter by letter,—that is 
to say, with re#l accuracy,—you are 
forever more in some measure an 
‘educated person —John Ruskin, in 
‘Sesame and Lilies.’’ 

Of course, there isa difference of 
standards, of ideals and education, 
in people, and therefore differences 
of conduct. But for their knowl. 
edge of what is right and wrong I 
do not think the so-called better 
classes, which should, in truth, be 
called the prosperous classes, live 


up to their own stundards of right 
any more than do the poor.—‘' ihe 


Honorable Peter Stirling ”’ 

A friend is a person with whom I 
muy be sincere. Before him I may 
think aloud. Every man alone is 
sincere. At the entranco of a sec. 
ond person, hypocrisy begins. We 
parry and fend the approach of our 
fellow man by compliments by gos- 
sip, by amusements, by appeals, 
covering up our thoughts from him 
under a hundred folds.—Emerson, 
‘*Essay on Friendship.” 


———~8 


KINDNESS IN DEALING WITH CHILDREN. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I ask a favor 
of any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer. I read in the issue of Au 
gust 27th an article entitled ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Fears.’’ Itis very true and 
interesting. 

But I wish to ask, is it not equally 
as wrong and sinful to frighten chil- 
dren by harsh words and cruel 
frowns, as by telling them those 
horrible stories? Children should 
be prompted to duty, in a kind and 








loving manner, not harshly scolded 
' 


for amusement or th 
tion from their duty. seradl. 

I know a number of childr 
are kept almost continually i — 
by their father’s harsh words wel 
terrible promises. At the hiner 
tempt at amusement, the father j 
ready to rail out at them about the 
noise. : 

Dear parents, children cannot leag 
a quiet life, as aged persons can 
What father or mother would have 
the children grow up full of the Cares 
of life? They are apt to take y 
life’s burden early enough without 
your scolding them for lack of 
seriousness. We are surely commit. 
ting a sin when we embitter the life 
of an innocent child by Scolding him 
for things about which he hag no 
knowledge or reason. 

In the family where children are 
kept in fear by their parents rough 
speech, there is but little peace and 
happiness for either parent or child. I¢ 
is a worse evil than picturing to their 
minds any ugly creature, or almost 
anything else, for when we cannot 
live lovingly and pleasantly, without 
fear, with father and mother, our 
lives are diminished ; our hearts are 
weakened; and the Holy Spirit 
grieved. 

Parents, please consider with a 
prewyerful heart these few words. | 
should like to hear from some one 
else on this subject. A FRIEND. 





RELIGION APPRECIATED. 


‘‘Spectator’’ in the New York Ont. 
look reports the following conversa- 
tion with a lady fried: 

“You know,’’ she said, “‘or more 
probably you don’t know, so I’ll tell 
you—that when a young colored 
woman is ‘seeking religion,’ one of 
the older women in the church, a 
sort of mother in Israel, is appointed 
to be her ‘mother in the Gospel.’ 
This ‘mother in the Gospel’ looks 
after her salvation to the best of her 
ability, and has a certain authority 
over her in consequence. One day 
my colored house girl, who was at- 
tending the meetings and trying to 
‘come through,’ was set to churn the 
butter. She made such a small 
quantity that I was rather astonish- 
ed ; Emmeline insisted that that was 
all the butter that she could get out 
of it. That_evening, as she was going 
off to the meeting, I caught her with 
a package in her hand, and found 
out that it was a pound or two of 
butter. Thereupon she broke down 
and explained that she had taken it 
as a present to her mother in the 
Gospel beeause she had helped her 
so much in getting religion !’’ 

“The greatest menace to the mor- 
ality of both rich and poor in New 
York is ihe fact that it is a city of 
flats and tenements and nota city 
of homes.’’ This isa remark of an 
expert from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, who, with six special 
agents, has been investigating the 
conditions of living among New York 
working people. ‘‘Yesterday,’’ he 
went on to say, “I found the family 
of a skilled mechanic, consisting of 
eleven persons, living in four rooms. 
That is indecent. There can be no 
privacy in such conditions, and with- 
out privacy there can be no civiliza- 
tion. I would like to ask the men 
who are building colleges and endow- 
ing libraries to build model tene- 
ments instead. I would see no ccl- 
lege endowed, and not a book given 
to a library, until the people had 
homes.’’—Selected. 








COULDN’T COMPETE WITH DICKENS. 


A bookseller in Cleveland adver- 
tised fora porter. A big muscular 
Irishman walked into the shop and 
glanced around. Finally his eye 
rested on a big sign over a table 


filled with books: ‘*Dickens’ works 


all this week for four dollars.’’ The 
Irishman read it thoughtfully and 
then edged toward the front door. 
The floorwalker asked pleasantly if 
there was something he wanted, and 
the applicant remarked, with 4 
backward glance toward the sign, 
“Oi come in t’ git th’ job, but Oi'll 
not care f’r it. Dickins kin wor- 
ruk all th’ week f’r $4 if he wants to. 
Oi’'ll not. Ye’d better kape him.” 
And the visitor strode vigorously 
out. 





If you have any volumes you wish 
to wear out a good way to make 
their lives short is to leave them 
open face downward, as to break 
them through along the back, say§® 
a writer in St. Nicholas. Another 
effective way is to shut up some 
thing thick between the leaves. This 
latter plan will be sure to crack the 
glue which fastens the leaves at the 
back and the early fate of the hated 
volume is assured. 
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Children’s Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


hn for to day is all we need, 


gtrenet never will be a to-mor- 


As there 
iw; 
$9: morrow will prove but an- 
other to-day, : 
With its measure Of joy and sor- 
row. 


on why forecast the trials of life 
With much sad and grave persis- 
fence, 
and wait and watch for a crowd of 
ills 
ont as yet have no existence? 


strength for to-day, what a precious 


For earnest souls who labor, 
For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor ! 


gtrength for to-day, that the weary 
hearts 

In the battle of the right may 
quail not, / ; 

And the eye, bedimmed by bitter 
tears, : 

In their search for light may fail 
not. 


strength for to-day, on the down- 
hill track, 
For the travelers near the valley ; 
That up, far up on the other side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day, that our pre- 
cious youth ; 
May happily shun temptation ; 
And build from the rise to the set of 
the sun : 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day, in house and 
home 

To practice forbearance sweetly ; 

fo scatter kind words and loving 


deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


strength for to-day is all we need, 
As there never will be a to mor- 
row ; 
for to-morrow will prove but an- 
other to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sor- 
row.—Exchange. 





40 CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT KINDNESS. 


Looking out of our window this 
ninute we saw a blind colored man 
yho is a familiar figure on the 
streets of Raleigh. ° He knows the 
way wonderfully well; and what is 
more he knows the route to many 
ofices. He also knows many gentle- 
men by the sound of their feet, and 
more by their voices. He works 
when he can. We frequently see 
him going home at nightfall, stand 
ing ata street-crossing, awaiting a 
chance to get across when the stream 
of vehicles breaks for a little. 

Just now he came to a place where 
the pavement has been repaired, and 
the barriers are stillup. With in- 
stinctive cautiousness he gently 
came upon them. Stopping a moment 
util a young man approached, he 
asked, ‘‘What is this?}’ The young 
man said not a word. Another came, 
andappeared not to see him. An- 
other came and the blind man in- 
quired, “How far does this go?”’ 
Notaword. With his faithful walk- 
ing stick, he slowly moved off the 
walk, stepping easily from the pave- 
ment, avoided a pile of bricks, 
touched « pile of sand, went around 
it and landed safely at last on the 
tidewalk, In his grouping progress 
he passed five men, four white and 
one colored, each of them young. 
And he gave three of them oppor- 
tunity to help him. But each lost 
his opportunity. 

Rarely have we seen such an erhi- 
bition of brutal heartlessness. Those 
teimay be members of churchos, 
but the first breath of Christianity is 
lot in their souls.’ They are heathen, 
 worse.—Biblical Recorder. 


oo 
ILLUSTRATIVE. 


While walking down the street one 
Y, [passed a store when the pro- 
Pretor was washing the large plate- 
glass window. ‘There was one soiled 
‘Pot which defied all efforts to re- 
move it. After rubbing hard at it, 
‘sing much soap and water, and fail- 
Ng to remove it, he found out the 
Wouble. “It’s on the inside,’’ he 
€d out to someone in the store. 
hy are striving to cleanse the 
a its stains. They wash it 
“pate ® tears of sorrow ; they scrub 
ha heer Soap of good resolves ; 
aity. If with the chamois of mor. 
: 4 Ut still the consciousness of 
“t's mot Temoved. The trouble is: 

— the inside."’ It is the heart 

bad. If the fountain is bit 
Noun, Stream will not be sweet. 
wpliea 1. bat the blood of Jesus 
pe by the mighty hand of the 
Seika can Cleanse the inside, 

me Ut God’s Spirit alone can 

he ‘nside.—Epworth Herald. 
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. uy By this we conquer, by 
vk that the spirit gradually 
scendency over the flesh, 


t is We as 
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FOR MY LITTLE SON’S DINNER PLATE. 


When thou dost eat from off this 


plate, 
I charge thee be thou temperate ; 
Unto thy elders at the board, 
Do thou sweet reverence accord, 
And, though to dignity inclined, 
Unto the serving folk be kind ; 
Be ever mindful of the poor, 
Nor turn them hungry from the 
door ; 
And unto God, for health and food, 
And all that in thy life is good, 
Give thou thy heart in gratitude. 


—Eugene Field. 





THE DIGGER WASP. 

Mr. Gerald McCarthy, Biologist of 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agrioulture, furnishes The Raleigh 
Times witha paper on The Digger 
Wasp. This wasp is a most interest- 
ing insect and our young people will 
doubtless be interested in the follow- 
ing description of its habits as given 
by Mr. McCarthy : 

Considerable indignation exists 
among the feminine owners of hand- 
some lawns in Raleigh, and probably 
other North Carolina towns against 
a ‘hateful creature’ which digs 
holes in or along the walks, throw- 
ing up unsightly mounds with the 
soil excavated. The ‘‘creature’’ in 
question is the digger wasp or 
hornet, scientifically known as 
Sphecius Speciosus. This is the 
largest insect of the wasp family 
found in the United Statese. It is 
also one of the handsomest, and as 
will be seen, the most intelligent of 
created insects. 

The active and ‘‘hateful’’ wasp is 
always female! The male wasp, like 
other good creatures, dies young. 
The female wasp digs a nest in the 
ground generally going from one and 
one half to two feet deep. The nest 
consists of a central gallery with side 
passages on both sides ending in 
round cnlls. Each nest usually con- 
tains about a dozen cells. With a 
foresight unequaled in the whole in- 
sect world, the mother wasp, before 
laying her eggs, stores each cell with 
a large fat insect to serve for food 
for the young wasp, which she is 
never to see, and which is borna 
helpless, footless grub that must 
spend its entire larval life—ten 
months—in the ground. The grub 
is utterly unable to forage for itself 
and must inevitable starve but for 
the maternal providence. 

The chief food of the larval wasp 
is the dog-day Cicada or Harvest 
Fly—Cicada tubicen. This is a very 
large, juicy insect whose shrill note 
from trees is frequently heard dur- 
ing August and September. The 
maternal wasp ruthlessly pounces 
upon the luckless piping cicada and 
thrusts her sting into it at a particu- 
lar spot--never elsewhere. The spot 
selected for the thrust is directly 
over the chief nerve center of the 
cicada. The thrust causes instant 
paralysis of the cicada, but does not 
kill it. The cicada is many times 
larger and heavier than the wasp. 
To carry her prey to the nest in the 
ground the wasp must climb one or 
more trees, dragging the heavy 
cicada with her. From the tree she 
makes a swoop in the direction of 
the nest, but is usually borne to the 
ground by the weight of the cicada 
before reaching the nest. Another 
tree must be climbed, another swoop 
made, and the process repeated as 
often as required until the nest is 
reached. Once the paralyzed cicada 
is safely deposited in one of the cells 
in the nest an egg is Jaid uponit by 
the wasp—always in a particular 
place—never elsewhere. The cell is 
then sealed up with clay. The egg 
hatches into a footless grub in 2 or 3 
days. The egg has been so placed 
that the head of the grub lies right 
over the most unprotected part of 
the cicada’s body and in a part re- 
mote from any vital organ. The 
grub is thus enabled to secure food 
without any trouble as soon as born 
and to feed upon the body of the 
living but paralyzed cicada for a 
week before the cicada is finally de- 
stroyed. At the end of this time the 
wasp grub has attained full growth. 
It now spins about itself a cocoon of 
impervious silk and within this 
transforms to the dormant pupa 
state in which it lies quiescent until 
the following summer when it comes 
forth as a mature winged wasp to 
repeat the cycle. 


The blossoms of spring are the 
prophets of autumn. So a joyful 
service in youth promises a rich 
fruitage in after years.—Sel. 





The grace of the Spirit comes only 
from heaven and lights up the whole 
bodily presence.—Spurgeon. 


“TURN HIM DOWN.” 
Pretty maid, if you discover 
That your ardent, pleading lover 
Spends his time in loafing idly ’round 
the town, 
lf his hair is carried bangy 
On his forehead, and he’s slangy, 
Don’t you hesitate a moment— 
turn 
him 
down ! 
If you note his eyebrows fusing 
O’er the nose that he is using, 
And the very least annoyance makes 
him frown, 
He has got a disposition 
That may land you in perdition, 
And you’d better nerve yourself and 
turn 
him 
down ! 


me 


If he pays no marked attention, 
Doesn’t even give it mention, 
When you meet him in a new and 
charming gown, 
Show him to the door politely, 
Tell him that his Sunday nightly 
Visits must be discontinued ; 
turn 
him 
down ! 


If he talks about the races, 

Calls the silver dollars ‘‘cases,’’ 
Tells you how he ‘done up” Smith 

and Jones and Brown 

In a little game of poker 

By a sleeve play with the ‘‘joker,’’ 
Show him quickly to the door and 

turn 
him 
down ! 


If his breath should often savor 
Of a cigarettish flavor, 
And his fingers with the ugly stains 
are brown, 
If he meets you with a swagger 
And you catch a sniff of lager, 
Get your nerve in proper trim and 
turn 
him 
down ! 
Study well your pleading lover 
Or you may too late discover 
That he’ll place more thorns than 
roses in your crown, 
And if anything about him 


him, 
Do it in a gentle way, but 
turn 
him 


—James Barton Adams. 
DON’TS FOR GIRLS. 





loons, billiard parlors or pool rooms. 


bred stare. 
themselves irresistible and you very 
much impressed with their appear- 
ance. 

Don’t stand at the street corners 
talking to young men, though they 
are acquaintances. 

Don’t consider it a sign of your 
popularity to be accompanied by 
several escorts whenever you take 
your walks abroad. 

Don’t accept promiscuops invita. 
tions. It only cheapens you and may 
draw you into a circle of acquain- 
tances you will regret having made. 

Don’t sanction wine drinking 
when out to parties and weddings. 
Your simple act of declining the 
proffered glass may act as a check 
upon your companies. Tacit disap- 
proval sometimes does more good 
than the most eloquent temperance 
lecture. 

Don’t marry a drinking man. If 
the sweetheart will not give up the 
dangerous habit, it is very certain 
the husband will not. 

Don’t allow men to be familiar 
with you, touse slang or doubtful 
expressions in your presence. 

Don’t make appointments with 
men, either at a friend’s home, in 
the park, or at any place but your 
father’s house. 

Don’t rebel if the visits of a cer- 
tain gentleman are disagreeable to 
your mother, and she says so. She 
knows best, and can see faults and 
deficiencies that youth and inexperi- 
ence would never discover. 

Don’t attempt tocopy the manners 
and dress of your brothers. Noth- 
ing so unsexes a woman as masculine 
ways. 

Don’t use loud tone in talking, nor 
call men by their last names without 
the usual paefix. Men may treat 
you as a comrade, but they very 
rarely marry such girls. 

Don’t be ashamed to help mother 
with the housework. A practical 
knowledge of bread-makiag, cook- 
ing and the general management of 
a house is worth more than a smat- 
tering of music or painting. To 
know how to “‘set’’ the sponge for 
bread is an accomplishment that ro 
girl need despise, and the kneading 
of it is grand exercise. 

Don’t set your mind too much on 
dress. While it is your duty to look 
your best with the means at your 





command, it is wrong to give much 


Gives you slightest cause to doubt 


down ! 


Don’t encourage young men to call 
upon you who frequent liquor sa- 


Don’t notice men who stare at you 
on the streets, evenif it is a well 
Doubtless they think 


time and thought to the adornment 
of your person, while your mind is 
starving for want of proper food. 
You need not be a blue-stocking, but 
a good healthy course for reading 
and thinking is splendid gymnastics 
for your mental power. ; 
Don’t come down to breakfastin a 
soiled wrapper,slovenly shoes, ‘bangs’ 
done upin curl papers, and back 
hair in a cracker knot on top of your 
head. You will never see any one 
better to dress for than those in the 
home circle. They are the! ones to 
be cheered by your sweet wholesome 
appearance and not the strangers. 
In aword, girls try to be true 
women, and by so doing you will 
gain an influence which, like a sweet 
perfume, will shed its fragrance 
upon all with whom you may, be 
brought in contact.—Baltimorean. 
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CARING FOR THE TEETH. 


Without good teeth there cannot 
be good mastication. 

Without thorough mastication 
there cannot be perfect digestion, 
and poor health results. 

Hence the paramount importance 
of sound teeth. 

Clean teeth do not decay. : 

The importance of a sound first set 
of teeth is as great to the child as a 
sound second set is to the adult. 

Children should be taught to use 
the toothbrush early. 

Food left on the teeth ferments, 
and the acid formed produces decay. 

Decay leads in time to pain and 
the total destruction of the tooth. 

The substance of the following 
rules should therefore be impressed 
upon ail children. 

1. The teeth should be cleaned at 
least once daily. 

2. The best time to clean the teeth 
is after the last meal. 

3. A small toothbrush with stiff 
bristles should be used, brushing up 
and down and across and inside and 
outside and between the teeth. 

4. A simple tooth powder or a lit- 
tle soap and some precipitated chalk 
taken up on the brush may be used 
if the teeth are dirty or stained. 

5. It isa good practice to rinse the 
mouth after every meal. 

6. All rough usage of the teeth, 
such as cracking nuts, biting thread, 
etc., should be avoided, but the 
proper use of the teeth in chewing is 
good for them. 

When decay occurs itshould be at- 
tended to long before any pain re- 
sults. It is stopping of a small 
cavity that is of the greatest service. 
—Motherhood. 





Never has the Revelation of God 
assumed such grand proportions or 
so grave a charm, such an awful 
splendor or such penetrating sweet- 
ness, as at the present time. Andit 
comes as one of old, not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.—Ex. 





This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them ‘singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
$ send both for one year. 3 





NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, 
“sm” semi-monthly, 
‘“m” monthly. 


THE TWO. 


REGULAR 
PRICE FOR 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “‘sw’’ 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’.......... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’...........06+ 
Farm and Fireside, “‘sm’’............ 
Woman’s Home Companion, m., 
Farmers VOICE, W.ecccccsccocccccsecscseces 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s Dairyman, wW........ ose 
Atlantic Monthly, m..... 
McClure’s (Literary) m.. 
Lediger (Literary) m....... 
Scribners (Literary) m 
Youth’s Companion, w.. 
The Outlook, m............4 
Breeders’ Gazette, w...... 
Review of Reviews, m.... 

The Century, M...........sccse0 
The World’s Work, m 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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|* you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. = 8s. 3 3 


topanss ‘AEL ORDERS TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C, 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


A GHICACO DENTIST 





Relates How He Found a Cure for 
Systemic Catarrh. 
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R. A. Norris, D. D. 8. 

R. A. Norris, Doetor of Dentai Surgery, 
12% State street, Ghicago, Iil., writes to 
The Peruna Medicine Company as fol- 
lows: 

“I desire teexpress for the benefitofthe 
public my experienée with the famous 
catarrh remedy,Peruna Iwas afflieted 
withatarrh of the head and throat for 
twelve years. I had tried many reme- 
dies without avail. I applied to several 
deectors, but they were not abie to cure 
me. I learned of the remedy, Peruna, 
through your pamphliete and took it for 
four months. It entirely cured me, and 
as I took the remedy three years ago, I 
consider the cure permanent.” 

Hon. Olement M. Hammond is one of 
the best known newspaper men in New 
York City. Writing to The Peruna 
Medicine Co., he says: : 

“For about six years I have had 
trouble every fall amd winter with my 
voice. Attimes it has extended to my 
bronchial tubes and lungs. I think all 
this trouble came from whooping cough, 
which I had when I was about twelve 
years old,and which left me with ca- 
tarrh. Since I have taken Peruna, my 
voice has been clearer than in over two 
years, all of which I am willing to tes- 
tify to.” Mr. Hammond’s address is 
“The Arlington,” 64 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, O, 
for a free catarrh book. 
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into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 


night. More applications for compe- 
tent young people than we have been 


able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 


SBS Ve VeEseewcdsd 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


i" One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

kePanacea Water kept in the 
building. 

j=" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

ie"For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


DAN: 


NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH RIPANS. 


Mrs. Hannah Hayes, aged fifty three years, 
a farmer’s wife, whose address is care Abe 
West, Yardville, N. J., writes: ‘For more 
than six months! took Ripans Tabules for 
headaches and indigestion, with grand re- 

















sults. They were recommended to me by 
Mr. Miller. a druggist in Trenton. The 
Tabules always acted very pro ptly by giv- 
ing immediate relief. I doh't think there is 
anything on earth in the pill or tabule line 
to com pare with them. I shall tell my friends 
what Ripans have done for me and are still 
doing. could not get along without them. 


You may use my name and address.” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I‘P*A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them fram any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














Ocean View, Virginia, is rapidly 
assuming precedence as a Summer 
Resort. It accessibility, proximity 
to Norfolk, from which point it is 
reached by electric cars on a fre- 
quent and convenient schedule, and, 
above all, its gréat natural advan. 
tages and attractions and splendid 
hotel accommodations, easily place 
it with the-foremost of our seaside 
resorts. The Seaboard Air Line is 
the direct route to Norfolk from 
all points South. 
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in fertilizers prevents this V 
and improves the grain. \\ 
OUR BOOKS are not advertising catalegues,but ff 

are scientific publications, written by the most emi- \ 
nent agricultural authorities. We mail them FREE 4 WW} 
to all farmers upon request, Send your names} i 


_— 


and address to \" 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, . y 


New York. 


BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 








Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 


PIRTENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, _: 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, eosts less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE - 
ary examinations made. Atty’s 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge 
ith terms, $: 


» in = 
illustrated monthly—Eleven‘ G E 
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A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.26 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 158 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................06 1.0 ~ 
Practical Agriculture..............000sesceceesee ose see 80 





year— , $1. a 

Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 

E f SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W. 
2. y WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
¢ of any man’s money? $3 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, 0, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. ©. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8, Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. CO. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N, 0. 

BXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; KR. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. C. 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. B. Kieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C, 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R, H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. } 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N, C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Salisbury, 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 

Commiussioner—S, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist+B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.Q, 
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Living Issues. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S MINNEAPOLIS AD- 
DRESS. 





In the same issue of the New York 
Outlook in which was given the 
comment on President McKinlcy’s 
Buffalo speech, the following out- 
line of Mr. Roosevelt’s Minneapolis 
address was also given: 

I. A STRENUOUS LIFE. 

A comparison of President Mo- 
Kinley’s Pan-American address with 
that delivered by Vice-President 
Roosevelt at Minneapolis four days 
before is interesting and instructive. 
Mr. Roosevelt is more forceful bus 
not more radical than President Mo- 
Kinley ; more inspiring, but less per- 
suasive. President McKinley’s ad- 
dress is distinctly more commercial 
in tone, Vice-President Roosevelt’s 
more heroic, so that it may be re- 
garded as an exposition of his favor- 
ite text—‘‘a strenuous life.’’ The 
life of high endeavor, he declares, 
(and this is the theme of his speech) 
is the only life worth living. ‘The 
willfully idle man, like the willfully 
barren woman, has no place ina 
sane, healthy, and vigorous com- 
munity.’’ ‘As infinitely the hap- 
piest woman is she who has borne 
and brought up many healthy chil- 
dren, so infinitely the happiest man 
is he who has toiled hard and suc- 
cessfully in his life work.’’ National 
prosperity depends upon individual 
character, which law may promote 
or prevent, but never by itself pro- 
duce. In our more complex civiliza- 
tion ‘‘in a constantly increasing 
number of cases we shall find it nec- 
essary to shackle cunning as in the 
past we have shackled force ;’’ and 
the nation must possess the right of 
supervision and control as regards 
the great corporations; ‘‘the right 
should be exercised with caution and 
self-restraint; but it should exist so 
that it may be invoked if the need 

_ arises.’’ The same spirit of strenu- 
ous endeavor should characterize the 
nation as the individual. We cannot 
shirk our world duties without dis- 
honor. ‘‘Good people seek to deter 
us from treading the hard but lofty 
duty by bidding us remember that 
all nations that have achieved great- 
ness havein the end passed away. 
So they have, so have all others.’’ 
But they have left, as did Rome, for 
instance, a noble legacy behind them 
for the future nations, while the 
lazy and supine have scarcely left 
evenaname. If we are to perform 
our duty in the world, we must be 
able to make good our words; ‘‘we 
must use no words that we are ot 
prepared to back up with deeds; a 
principle which Mr. Roosevelt spe- 
cially applies to the Monroe Doctrine 
in the following words: 

“This is the attitude we should 
take as regards the Monroe Doctrine. 
There is not the least need ot blus- 
tering about it. Still less should it 
be used as a pretext for our own ag- 
grandizement at the expense of any 
other American State. But, most 
emphatically, we must make it ovi- 
dent that we intend on this point 
ever to maintain the old American 
position. Indeed, itis hard to un- 
derstand how any man can take any 
other position now that weare all 
looking forward to tke building of 
the Isthmian Canal. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not international law, 
but_ there is no necessity that it 
should be. All that is needfull is 
that it should continue to be a car- 
dinal feature of American policy on 
this continent; and the Spanish. 
American States should, in their 
own interests, champion it as strong- 
ly as we do. We do not by this doo. 
trine intend to sanction any policy 
of aggression by one American com- 
monwealth at the expense of any 
other, nor any policy of commercial 
discrimination against any foreign 
power whatsoever. Commercially, 
as far as this doctrine is concerned, 
all we wish is a fair field and no 
favor; but if we are wise we shall 
strenuously insist that under no 
pretext whatsoever shall there be 
any territorial aggrandizement on 
American soil by any European 
power, and this no matter what form 
the territorial aggrandizement may 
take.”’ 

He thinks that there is little dan- 
ger of any complication with any 
foreign power; but to avoid any 
complication we must remember that 
‘swe can best get justice by doing 
justice.’” We must maintain our 
protective policy, but in so doing we 
must also remember that ‘benefits 
must be given when benefits are 
sought ;’’ and ‘“‘through treaty or by 
direct legislation, it may, at least in 
certain cases, become advantageous 
to supplement our present policy by 


+ 


a system of reciprocal benefit and 
obligation.’’ 
II. EXPANSION. 

On the subject of expansion Mr. 
Roosevelt repeats substantially what 
he has said before. Expansion of 
some sort has been the characteristic 
of American history. It involves 
risks, but the Americans are not 
afraid to run risks. No people capable 
of developing self-government have 
anything tofearfromus. Our treat- 
ment of Cuba illustrates this. We 
have given the Cubans freedom, 
established law and order in Cuba, 
secured for them sanitary well-be- 
ing, done all at great expense, and 
asked nothing in return ‘‘save that 
at no time shall their independence 
be prostituted to the advantage of 
some foreign rival of ours, so as tu 
menace our well-being.’’ Our course 
in the Philippines he regards as 
equally a matter for national pride. 
For the suppression of the Filipinos’ 
revolt he offers no apologies; he 
justifies it on the broad ground that 
it is the duty of civilized nations to 
destroy barbarism. What he says 
on this subject is so admirably said 
and so in consonance with the prin- 
ciples which The Outlook has been 
advocating that we report it nearly 
entire : 

‘‘Barbarism has and can have no 

place in a civilized world. It is our, 
duty toward the people living in bar- 

barism to see that they are freed 

from their chains, and we can only 

free them by destroying barbarism 

itself. The missionary, the merchant, 

and the soldier may each have to 

play a part in this destruction, and 

in the consequent uplifting of the 

people. Exactly as itis the duty of 

a civilized power scrupulously to re- 

spect the rights of all weaker civil- 

ized powers and gladly to help those 

who are struggling towards civiliza- 

tion, so itis its duty to put down 
savagery and barbarism. As insuch 
a work human instruments must be 
used, and as human instruments are 
imperfect, this means that at times 
there will be injustice ; that at times 
merchant, or soldier, or even mis- 
sionary may do wrong. Let us in- 
stantly condemn and rectify such 
wrong when it occurs, and if possible 
punish the wrongdoer. But shame, 
thrice shame to us, if we are so fool- 
ish as to make such occasional wrong- 
doing an excuse for failing to per- 
form a great and righteous task. Not 
only in our own land, but through- 
out the world, throughout ail his- 
tory, the advance of civilization has 
been of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind, and those through whom it has 
advanced deserve the highest honor. 
All honor to the missionary, all 
honor to the soldier, all honor to the 
merchant who now in our day have 
done so much to bring light into the 
world’s dark places.’’ 

The work thus begun in the Philip- 
pines by our soldiers, and now being 
carried forward ‘‘under the wise ad- 
ministration of Governor Taft,’’ 
giving to the islands ‘‘a peace and 
liberty of which they never even 
dreamed,”’ must be carried on to its 
completion. ‘‘We shall make mis- 
takes; and if we let these mistakes 
frighten us from our work, we shall 
show ourselves weakiings.’’ In the 
past ‘‘we have made many blunders 
and have been guilty of many short 
comings, and yet in the end we have 
always come out victorious, because 
we have refused to be daunted by 
blunders and defeats—have recog 
nized them, but persevered in spite 
of them. So if must be in the 
future.’’ The Outlook gives somuch 
space to this address because it may 
fairly be taken as an expression, not 
only of the Vice-President’s faith, 
but of the faith of the young Repub- 
licans of the West, whom he, proh 
ably better than any other man, rep 
resents. If we couple his more virile 
and heroic speech with the more con- 
servative and commercial speech of 
the President, they may be taken to- 
gether as defining the policy of the 
Republican party somewhat as fol 
lows: At home, individual liberty, 
under such regulation of law as will 
protect not only the weak from the 
strong, but the unwise from the conn 


ning, and the individual from prio 
tical despotism by great organiza- 
tions; abroad, the continuance of 
the present policy of ex»xnsion, in- 
volving an Isthmian cuual; a prac 
tical protectorate over South Ameri- 
can Republics; the maintenance of 
our sovereignty in the Philippines, 
despite mistakes and shortcomings ; 
such modification of our tariff sys- 
tem as may be required from time to 
time in order to promote commercial 
internationalism ;and some measures 
to promote an Americat merchant 
marine to carry our American foreign 
commerce in American ships and un- 
der American control. We here 
simply define this policy ; we do not 
disouss it. 





The Progressive Farmer, September 24, 1901. 
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LIFE OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Roosevelt’s Mother a Georgian—The Fame of 
the Chief Executive Won as Scholar, Au- 
thor, Soldier and Statesman—He is One of 
the Youngest Men to Become President, 
Being Under 43 Years of Age—Short Sketch 
of His Life. 

(Atianta Iournal.) 

Theodore Roosevelt is closely 
bound to Georgia by ties of blood. 
His mother, Martha Bullock, was 
the grand dauther of James Bullock, 
who was a doughty soldier of the 
Revolution, serving as a captain of 
Georgia and Virginia troops. 

The father of James Bullock was 
Archibald Bullock, the first Revolu- 
tionary Governor of Georgia, and 
his father was named James Bul- 
lock, also, a Scotchman, who settled 
in Georgia in 1715, and was a mem- 
ber of the Georgia Provincial Con- 
gress. He was closely related to the 
heroic Douglussesof Scotland. Thus 
Theodore Roosevelt comes of illus- 
trious stock, Scotch as well as Dutch. 
He has Huguenot blood, too, by rea- 
son of the fact that the wife of Archi 
bald was Mary De Vaux, grand- 
daughter of a distinguished Hugue- 
not, who fled from France after the 
edict of Nantes was revoked. 

It will be seen that the lineage of 
Theodore Roosevelt is very rich in 
historic associations. His mother 
was & woman of rare beauty and 
graces of intellect. One of her 
brothers was the gallant Captain 
Bullock, who resigned from the 
United States Navy to cast his for- 
tunes with the Confederacy. It was 
he who secured that historic cruiser, 
the Alabama, for the Confederate 
Government and succeeded in get- 
ting her to sea in spite of all the 
efforts of the United States Minister, 
consuls and agents in England. - Cap- 
tain Bullock never returned to this 
country, and died only a few months 
ago in London,respected and honored 
by all who knew him. 

The old Bullock mansion in Ros- 
well, where Theodore Roosevelt’s 
father wooed, won and married his 
mother, is stillin fine preservation 
and is now the property of Mr. James 
D. Wing, who is connected with the 
White Hickory Wagon Works at 
East Point, six miles from Atlanta. 

Theordore Roosevelt has been mar- 
ried twice. His first wife was Miss 
Alice Lee, of Boston, who died two 
years after her marriage, leaving a 
daughter. 

In 1886 he was married again to 
Miss Edith Kennit Carew, of New 
York. They have six children, four 
sons and two daughters. Never has 
the White House held so many chil- 
dren among its occupants as it will 
have during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

Few men have won fame in so 
many different directions as Theo- 
dorse Roosevelt. He is a scholar, 
author, soldier and statesman. 

At Harvard he was distinguished 
for his excellence both in studiesand 
athletics. There he acquired a great 
part of the intellectual equipment 
that has been so useful to him and 
strengthened his originally robust 
constitution toa degree that gave 
him remarkable physicul power and 
endarance. 

Remarkable stories are related of 
his experience among the rough ele- 
ment in the wild West when he was 
a ranchman and the manner in which 
he inspired respect where ‘‘tender- 
feat ’ are held in contempt until they 
prove their manhood. 

Theodore Roosevelt has been a 
prolificauthor of biographical, his- 
torical and political works. 

Among his more notable contribu- 
tions to literature may be mentioned 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,”’ 
‘“‘Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,’ 
“The Wilderness Hunter.’’ These 
were all written in the first three or 
four years after the close of his col- 
lege life. Later he wrote ‘*The Naval 
War of 1812,”” ‘‘The Life of Thomas 
H. Benton,’’ ‘‘The Life of Governor 
Morris,’’ a ‘‘History of the State of 
New York,’’ *'Hasays on Practical 
Politics,’? and ‘‘American Political 
Ideals.’’ He collaborated with Capt. 
A. T. Mahan on the ‘Imperial His- 
| tory of the British Navy’’ and with 
Henry Cabot Lodge on ‘‘Hero Tales 
from American History.”’ 

In 1899 he published his last book, 
“The Rough Ride:s,’’ which gives a 
thrilling history of the war with 
Spain, and especially the part which 
his famous command took in it. 

Roosevelt has made many notable 
public addresses and has appeared 
frequently upon the lecture plat- 
form. Heis a very forceful speaker, 
plain and pointed of speech, and 
affecting none of the tricks dF fancy 
flights of the professional orator. He 
is a man of action rather than words. 





He cares little for society in the 





technical sense of that word, but has 
strong social instincts which he loves 
to indulge among his special friends. 
These he numbers in various walks 
of life, from the millionaire to the 
humble day laborer, from the learned 
professor to the plain farmer. 

A man of more democratic nature 
and manners than Theodore Roose- 
velt is rarely seen. 

In college he took an active part 
in debates and soon after his gradua- 
tion became prominent in his party 
conventions and among its campaign 
speakers. 

With Henry Cabot Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a number of other 
rising young Republicans he was 
conspicuous for his opposition to the 
Presidential nomination of Blaine in 
1884. George F. Edmunds, then a 
Senator from Vermont, was the can- 
didate of this coterie, but he received 
@ very small vote in the convention. 

As Governor of New York Roose- 
velt displayed marked executive 
ability and firmness and his admirers 
regarded him as « future President 
of the United States. 

His nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency was aided by few of the party 
bosses and was, in fact, accomplished 
over the desire and opposition of 
most of them by one of the most en- 
thusiastic and almost spontaneous 
uprisings ever witnessed in a nation- 
al convention. 

Theodore Roosevelt is one of the 
youngest men who ever achieved the 
Vice-Presidency, and certainly few 
of our Vice-Presidents have had so 
swift a rise or so romantic a career. 
He was born in New York City, Oc- 
tober 27, 1858, and is, therefore, un- 
der 43 years of age. 

The original Roosevelts of New 
York have been famous from the 
time the Dutch founded their settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Hudson to 
the present day. 

Through successive generations 
they have been sturdy, valiant and 
forceful men, who have contributed 
their full part to the country’s his- 
tory. 

Their individuality has asserted 
itself in many ways and there has 
never been a time since political par- 
ties were formed in this country 
when each of these leading forces did 
not number Roosevelts among its 
devoted adherents and valiant cap- 
tains © 

The Roosevelss have distinguished 
themselves in war as well as in poli- 
tics. Courage is part of their nature. 
To the stolidity and stubbornness of 
their Dutch nature has been added 
the enthusiasm and fire which has 
ever distinguished the men of this 
republic. No family in the United 
States has sustained itself more 
steadily. Since the first Roosevelt 
landed here there has not been a 
generation in which one or more of 
them was not a commanding figure. 

The fine strain of Dutch blood 
which predominates in Theodore 
Roosevelt has been enriched by a 
dash of the best Scotch-[rish ances- 
try to befound. The original Roose. 
velt in America came in 1649. He 
was Kiaas Roosevelt, a man who had 
proved his quality before he crossed 
the sea and who showed himself 
equal to large duties after he was 
domiciled in New York. 

The descendants of this bold and 
resourceful Dutchman held many 
places of trust and honor in their 
adopted State and became connected 
with several of the other leading 
families of New York. 

The father of Theodore Roosevelt 
wasa strong man in every sense; 
and he won for his wife a brilliant 
and accomplished woman, Martha 
Bullock, daughter of James and 
Martha (Oswald) Bullock, of Ros- 
well, Ga. 

It is said that the Vice-President 


is as much a Bullock as a Roosevelt. | 
In him asin many men of marked | 


ability and high ambition the traiis 
of his mother are clearly displayed 

The Bullocks made history in the 
year of the Revolution, the struggle 
with England in 1812-15 and on both 
sides ~f the Civil War. 

Admiral Bullock, of the Confeder- 
ate Navy, who succeeded in sending 
out the cruiser Alabama on its won- 
derful and historic cruise, was a 
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The readers of this paver will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one Creaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all itg 

s, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient stren 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials, 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Teledo,O, 
a= Sold by » Tec. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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purchased copies so enthusiastic init 
praise, and that there are yet hun 
dreds anxious to secure copies, w 
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world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


What Would Jesus Do?” 
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Extension of Seaboard Air Line Bailey 
Service, 


Effective August 25th, train sé 
vice was commenced on the Bruns 
wick & Birmingham Railroad, oper 
ating from Thalmann, Ga, on th 
Seaboard Air Line to Brunswick 
Ga.; on September Ist, througl 
trains will be inuugurated betweel 
Brunswick and Sivannuh, Ga 

This gives the Seaboard Air Lin 
an entrance to Brunswick, St. Simog 
Island, Cura berlard Isiand, and Jeky 
Island, and forms the short line 0 
tween Savannah ind Brunswick and 
between Brunsvuick anid Juckson 
ville, Fla. 
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ther of our Vice -President’s 
prothe 


T. 
a on Roosevelt was born not 


ich but in comfortable circumstan- 
pr with a proud and honorable 
i ame back of him. 

ye largely self-educated, but 
after the high school training he re- 
geived in New York he went to Har- 
yard, where he distinguished him- 
gelf as much by strenuous and dar- 
ing manhood as by his excellence in 
studies and society debates. 

Like Macaulay, he was looked 
gpon as & prospective leader in 
politics long before he entered pub- 
lic life, and he has more than justi- 
fed the highest of these expecta- 
tions. 

He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1880, and after spending a year in 
travel and study came to his home 
jo find himself in demand for active 
party service and leadership. 

From his youth he has been a 
jader. Nature made him one and 
he has developed and exhibited 
powers of command which are rarely 
equalled. 

He was elected to the New York 
Legislature in 1882 and served there 
gonspicuously for five years. 

He then resigned it to become 
champion of many reform measures, 
and is the real author of New York’s 
present civil service law. 

He wus defeated for the mayoralty 
of New Yorkin 1886 as the candidate 
of the reform party. 

In 1889 President Harrison ap- 
pointed him a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, an 


office which he held as President of 


the Board until May, 1893. 

He was the author, advocate, pro- 
moter and President of the New 
York City Board of Police Commis- 
sioner< in 1895. 

When the war with Spain broke 
out he organized his famous Rough 
Riders. 

In 1898 he was elected Governor of 
New York. . 

Before the expiration of his term 
as Governor he was nominated for 
Vice-President. 

ROOSEVELT’S TRIBUTE TO LEE. 


In his ‘‘Life of Thomas H. Benton”’ 
Theodore Roosevelt says of General 
Lee and his soldiers: 

“The decline of the militant spirit 
in the Northwest during the first 
half of this century was much to be 
regretted. 

“To it is due more than to any 
other cause the undoubted average 
individual inferiority of the North- 
ern compared to the Southern troops ; 
atany rate, at the beginning of the 
war of the rebellion. The Southern 
ers by their whole mode of living, 
their habits, and their love of out- 
door sports, kept up their war-like 
spirit; while in the North the so- 
called upper classes developed along 
the lines of a wealthy and timid 
bourgeois type, measuring every. 
thing by a mercantile standard (a 
Peculiztly debasing one by itself), 
and submitting to be ruled in local 
affairs by low foreign mobs, and in 
national matters by their arrogant 
Southern kinsmen. The militant 
spiritof these last certainly stood 
them in good stead in the Civil War. 
The world has never seen better sol- 
diers than those who followed Lee; 
andtheir leader will, undoubtedly, 
Tank as without an exception the 
very greatest of all the great cap- 
tins that the English speaking peo- 
Pleshave brought forth—and this, 
tlthough the last and chief of his 
aitagonists, may himself claim to 
stand as the full equal of Maribor- 
ough and Wellington.” 


CATTLE AND HORSES DIE. 





br. Tait Butler Returns from Camden—His 
Investigation. 

Dr. Tait Butler, the State veteri- 
harian, returned yesterday from 
Camden county, where he went to 
vestigate the disease amoug horses 
and cattle which was reported to the 
department of agriculture. 

The disease among horses was the 
Same us that in Dare, which is sepa- 
rated from Camden by the sound. 


9 Cattle, Dr. Butler discovered, 
a ‘ulering from Texas, or tick 
) et ae 

ver. About 25 horses and some 


five or six cows died in the county. 
Dr. Butler says that the disease 
— horses, which has been de- 
Spina] Be be is, Date ctbenee 
“ Meningitis, is not contagious. 
stress that the disease developed 
pree conditions, resulting from 
me ed fodder or bad water. There 
th Oo Way to treat the disease, the 
y remedy being the removal of 

® Cuuse, 
However, the disease, both among 


Orses and Cattle is qi pearin 
18a er 
Sigh Post, : ¥ 


FROM THE BUSINESS MANAGER’S DESK. 


In a letter just received from Hon. 
John W. Atwater, regarding the cot- 
ton seed oil trust and the fight against 
it, he says: “I think our people 
will be united and fight this trust 
as we did the jute trust. They shall 
not have a seed from my gin at their 
12 cents per bushel rate.” 

Mr. J. P. Honeycutt, of Harnett 
county, wasin to see us last week. 
He says crops are very poor in his 
section. He thinks his crop the best 
in the neighborhood and says he 
attributes it to the use of cotton seed. 
He says he sold his seed one year 
only ; that year he sold at 33% cents 
per bushel, and is sure he lost money 
by it, as he has not been able to pro- 
duce as good cropssince as he did be- 
fore. He will not sell his seed any 
more, unless forced to it by the 
sheriff. 





Last season the cotton seed mar- 
ket opened at Rich Square at about 
24 cents per bushel. With a short 
crop of cotton this year, and the 
price of cotton seed products and 
other commodities which they take 
the place of or enter into the manu- 
facture of such as lard and feed stuff, 
from 10 to 33 per cent. higher than 
last year, cotton seed ought to sell 
for not less than 30 cents per bushel 
this fall. But the American Oil Co. 
and the Fertilizer Trust, otherwise 
known as the Virginia and Carolina 
Chemical Co., have bought up the 
cotton seed oil mills and are not 
likely to pay full value for cotton 
see}. Farmers have it in their power 
to check the greed of the trusts, but 
without organization they can do 
nothing.—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 





FARMERS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS. 


Attention is called to the dispatch 
and call from the Farmers’ Alliance 
to be found on the first page, which 
shows what the Cotton Oil Trust 
proposes to do with the farmer in 
attempting to control the price of 
cotton seed. 

The farmers ‘‘busted up’’ the bag- 
ging trust, and if they will organize 
and not force their cotton seed on 
the market too rapidly they can dic- 
tate the price of seed to the mill men. 

The profits in the cotton seed oil 
industry are very large, and a reason- 
able part of this profit the mill men 
should be willing to share with the 
farmer. But the farmer will never 
get it unless he organizes to control 
the price of his seed just as the mill 
men are forming a trust to buy the 
seed at the lowest possible prices. 
The Alliance is now doing a good 
work. It is out of politics and likely 
to stay out of politics as an organi- 
gation for all time to come; but it is 
doing business now in its legitimate 
sphere, that is, seeking to improve 
the condition of the farmers by get- 
ting them to organize against the 
rapacious trusts, that would grind 
them to powder.—Wilson Times. 


ee oe 


CIMMI33{9¥22 PA TTERSON’S VIEWS. 


The following letter from Com 
missioner Patterson was received 
just too late to appear in our last 
issue: 

RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 16, 1901. 

In view of the concerted efforts 
which it seems from the published 
despatches are now being made by 
the leading purchasers of cotton seed 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and other 
cotton producing States to fix a 
market price for seed far below the 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON FARMERS MEET. 


Pursuant to call of Secretary Par- 
ker, of the State Alliance, a meeting 
of cottan farmers of Wake county 
was held in The Progressive Farmer 
office, Saturday 21st, 1 p. m. 

The meeting organized by electing 
M.T. Leach Chairman, and C. H. 
Poe Secretary. The objects of the 
meeting were stated by Commis 
sioner Patterson. He also stated 
that the fertilizing value of each 
bushel of cotton seed, at prices usu- 
ally paid for commercial fertilizers, 
exceeds 20 cents. Prof. J. M. John- 
son, who was present, endorsed this 
view. Short talks were also made 
by Mr. J. T. Broughton, W. H. 
Chappell and others. After appoint- 
ing delegates to represent the county 
at the State meeting to be held 
here next Wednesday, the conven- 
tion adjourned. All farmers and 
ginners in the county that can pos- 
sibly do so were also urged to attend 
this State meeting. 





THE TRUST’S LATEST. 





Trying to Make a Deal to Prevent Competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Duke, of the American Tobacco 
Company, is now in Europe. It was 
reported yesterday that he had tele- 
graphed for Mr. W. W. Fuller, at 
torney of the company, and Mr. 
Walker, private manager. It is sug- 
gested that, instead of going to 
Europe on a pleasure trip, Mr. Duke 
has gone to close a deal with leading 
tobacco exporters in Great Britain. 
The export trade is the only compe- 
tition now that prevents a perfect 
monopoly of most grades of tobacco 
by the American Tobacco Company. 
If the Trust can combine with the 
exporters, they have the tobacco 
farmers completely at ther mercy. 

This report has caused quite a 
flurry in the tobacco markets of the 
State. If it goes through, and the 
Trust rids itself of the competition 
of the exporters, it can shut up the 
tobacco warehouses and say to the 
farmers: ‘‘You can take so much 
for your tobacco,’’ and if the farm- 
ers decline, then there will be no 
other purchaser. 

A few years ago Capt. E. J. Par- 
rish was sent by the American To- 
bacco Company to Japan to effect a 
deal whereby the competition from 
Japan could be cut off, as well as to 
sell the product of the Trust. He 
has been largely successful. If Mr. 
Duke and Mr. Fuller can effect a deal 
with the largest European exporters 
of tobacco so as to put an end to 
competition, then the tobacco farm- 
ers are in a deep hole.—Exchange. 
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MEXICANS GREATLY INTERESTED 





In the Future Policy of President Roose- 
velt as Recently Outlined. 


Mexico City, September 17.—The 
Associated Press account of the de- 
clared policy of President Roose- 
velt excited great interest here. The 
president’s declaration in favor of 
better steamship communication 
with Mexican Pacific ports and the 
building of an isthmian canal was 
well received, for it is believed that 
the construction of the canal will 
promote the growth and prosperity 
of the west coast. It is generally 
believed that the relations between 
the Mexican and the American gov- 
ernments will continue to be as 
friendly under President Roosevelt 
as during the incumbency of Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

El Universal publishes a leading 





present price, and for much less than 
the probable output of the present 
crop ought to command—especially 
so when the extreme shortness of 
the corn crop is considered—action 
ought to be taken by the farmers to 
counteract these unfair schemes and 
to secure for their seed product such 
values as conditions properly war 
rant. 

Iam informed that efforts slong 
this line will be made in other South 
ern States, and I therefore mo-t 
heartly endorse the call issued by 
Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary of the 
North Carolina State Alliance, for a 
meeiing of the farmersin their re- 
spective counties on Saturday the 
2ist inst., to select delegates to at 


itend a State meeting in Raleigh on 


Wednesday, the 25th inst., 

When men for selfish purposes 
combine together to ‘‘fix’’ prices to 
be paid for farm products far below 
the true value of such products by 
shutting off competition, it is time 
for farmers to take some action to 
défeat such nefarious schemes, and 
to “‘fix’’ themselves 1n such position 
as to be able to hold their products 
until the natural law of supply and 
demand can have its legitimate 
sway. Respectfully, 

8. L. PartTerson, 








Commissioner of Agriculture. 


article by Senor Dublan Montesi- 
| nosite, in which he alleges that dur- 
| ing the Spanish war he had an inter- 
| view with President Roosevelt, then 
| Assistent Secretary of the Navy and 
, that Roosevelt said that Mexico must 
| sitber absorb Central America or be 
‘in turn absorbed by the United 
| States. Thisarticle has caused some 
gossip. 

One remarkable feature of the 
comment on McKioley’s assassina- 
tion is the sympany shown by the 
Spansh residents who had come to 


The Progressive Farmer, September 24, 1901. 
FARMERS : AND : OTHERS : PLEASE :; TAKE : NOTICE, 


ke We will insure your Gin House and other property 


against loss by fire. 


Ee Will pay you $12.50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 


ily $5,000 if you get killed 


Kr Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lite Insurance Company in the world—the Great 


Mutual Life of New York. 
HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 


et 
A 
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James C. Blasingame & Bro., 


OrFicEe: 509 TuckER BurLpiIne, RALEIGH, N. C. 





Military, 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


_LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


LA GRANGE, 
N.C. 


——~ sar FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 34,1901. Fifty-IThree Boarding Pupils, 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ. 
ences. Expenses per half term $55. No incidentals. Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





THE STATE FAIR, 


Raleigh, October 22nd to 26th. 


The Twentieth Century Fair, 


at Raleigh, under Gen. W. R. Cox, 
President, offers Ten Thousand 
Dollarsin Premiums. The great- 
er part of this is for field Pro- 
ducts and Live Stock. Fine dis- 
plays of improved breeds of Farm 
Animals and the best labor-sav- 
ing Agricultural Implements. 
Systems of Wire Fencing on Ex- 
hibition, in actual use. 


The colleges and schools of the 


State contribute to the fine Edu- 
cational Department. Addresses 
nightly at capitol by prominent 
speakers. 
and many pleasing attractions. 


Trials of Speed Daily 


Very low rates on railroads. 


Send for premium lists and make 
entries, without charge. 
nice prizes in Ladies’ Work, 
Art, etc. Write for full informa- 
tion to Joseph E. Pogue, Seo’y. 


Many 


Grand Races between pacing 


Ostrich, hitched to sulky, anda 


gentleman 


horse, and also by a running 
Ostrich against Horse. 


Free for all, Running Race by 
riding their own 


horses, non professional, for fine 
Saddle and Equipment, on Tues- 
day, October 22nd. 





PREMIUM OFFERS 
\TO BUSINESS AGENTS. 


To the Business Agent who does the 
most business thorough the State 
Business Agency other than Ferti 
lizer and Sewing Machines, from 
September ist, 1901, to August 1st, 
1902, A Premium of $10 will be 
given. 

The Business Agent doing the next 
largest amount of business, under 
above restrictions, will be given $5. 





The person ordering the greatest number of 
the Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines through this office from August I, 1901, 
to August 1, 192, will be given FREE one Im- 
prov High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine. 

To the person sending in the second largest 
number of orders will be give FREE one Hills- 
boro Sewing Machine. 


To the person sending in the third largest 
number of orders will be given FREE eithera 
No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Wash- 
ing Machine, 


To the lady sending in the largest number of 
orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given $ in cash. This is in addition to the 
above Premium Offers. 


[=F Begin in time now and you 
may win. 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 








1 b 
LIFE OF McKINLEY fens 
sands. Agents will make from $%.00 to 
$20.00 per day $150 book, best author, best 
terms, freight paid, outfit free. Send ten 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and begin 
at once; circulars free, 


ATLANTA BOGK AND BIBLE HOUSE, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Capital and State Library on the other. 
and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. 








Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings— All Modern Improve- 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 
Within one square of Governor's Mansion on one side, and of the 


Twenty teachers (5 men 
Director 


of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 


sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. 


Principal of Voice Depart- 


ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 


3021 S ession Enrollment, 253. 


Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 


further information, address, 


R. T. VANN, President,~__ ®4°"!9#, %. ©. 





New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
For 


—— 


Gleason’s Horse Book. — 


Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 
400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned thronghout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and snccessful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work 


-—comprises— 
—Historv.— 


Breeeding, Training, Breatinsy 


Driving. Feeding 


Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age. ane General care of the Horse. 





respect McKinley as a sincere friend 
|of Spain and magnanimous in the 
hour of victory. 

| Rev. W. D. Hubbard, of Raleigh, 
| N. C., will lecture at Leesville High 
| School Friday evening, Oct. 4, 1901, 
at 7:30. A large crowd is expected 
to be present. 


j $20.00 AN ACRE. 
| Twenty dollars an acre, the manu- 
facturers assert, is only a fair esti- 
mate of the amount McCormick ma- 
chines will add to the value of your 
corn crop. These machines enable 
you to save the fodder and stalks, a 
valuable portion of the crop, which 
heretofore have gone to waste. 
Write to the nearest McCormick 
agent or the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., Chicago, U. 8. A., for 
beautifully illustrated book entitled 
‘King Corn,” mailed free. 








| 
| 











copy. A new edition has veen i 

illustration in the $2 dition, 

heavy, tough paper poneon at ee 
are prepared to make this great offer : 

‘citi hunk rf pict to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 

(other than your own) and we will send you a copy 

We will send any one a copy of this work and 


merfone year for only #1.25. 











This remarkubic work wus first sold exclusively by agents at $4 por 


Address « 


ssued which contains ever word and every 
but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


Send us $1 in new subsorip 


free prepaid. 
The Progressive Far 


First come, first served. Order utfonce 
THE PROGRESSIVE FAR : 
RALEI 


GH, N. C. 


ALLIANCE PRICE.-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 









































36 lbs. 12 2 
Coffee, Green— 

Prime Laquira...... 12 

“ _ SERIES CRN 12 

CE Tes seth cxts scan dociceects socuueutoeesoauld uy 

Medium Rio...... 11 

Low Grade Rio. 10% 
Flour— 

Biair’s Best...... fA 

Ree 37% 

| REO ES 376 

Winner -- 34 

Princess 30 
Sugai and Molasses— 

Granulated Sugar................cccsssssscees 5 6 


No. 7, very light brown. 
No. 9, light brown............. 
No. 18, brown...... 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molaases.... 
No 2 Porto Rico re . 









PED eet 
ANIA Drip SYTUDP..........cccccecceeeeceeeee 
White Rose Corn § eseesecescecoeeceres a 


yru 
Molasses and Syrup in actels 2c. gallon 
3 — bbl. peicone * i 


Kerosene, PA TRATETA si csossssie sinsscoosvseceeies 124% 


‘Black Pepper, best sifted 


Soda, Baking— 
12 ibs : 








keg 
Bi Carb, Nickle pk 
Bi Carb, in ‘aseorted B 














Fig “ 
Battle Ax“ 
Grits and Hominy— 
Per — 
ag 


Fee eeereereeeeeeeres 














Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 
“ yy “ 








Lake Fish— 
100 1b kegs 
80 iy “ 








Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces................cssee0e 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. . over tierces, 





c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, . over tierces, 
c. over tierces, 








SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choi r bushel....... 4.00 
“ ba Trad ark AOS ecene 4.56 
Dwarf Essex Rape, Per POUN.........0008 1B 
Winter Rye, per 1 i] 
German el lic. extra)— 

“ “ ‘hoice, per bushel ............... 1,06 

#s « Drege Meme 8. a cicamene 1.35 
Hungarian Millet............... Oe eshshemtaiaes 1.66 


COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 


Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl......$8.00 

Empire State, (Late), per DEL --. 3.00 

Carman No. 3, " > 
Turnip Seed— 

5c. perounce, lic. per 

40c. per pound by 


pound. 


HARDWARE. 


Dixie Fviows, Koy 1 
Stonewall, Gotton Piow................. 1 4 
Climax, = NTN asked couetatenniceahisuasenien 16 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen................000.. 6 
Plow bolts, per Ib................000+ 
Back Band, webb, good, OE BOE sec esscicensiii 2 Ed 
Skee dub seatoas % 
® 








B. B. Buckles, per 

Plow Singletrees “ __..... 
Piow Lines, good, per pair......... 
= - common, per pair. 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters 
Cook Stoves— 
UO Fae ER, WEEE MID stele vssccssseassstenspounecceenct 
o. 7—20, “ 55 





I— 





- ~ , 
No. 8—18, ‘“ ne 
No. 8—20, ‘“ "= 


Poultry Netting— 





36 “ “ 
4n « “ “ 
60 “ “ 


> “ “ 





Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed Wire.............0....cccccssseees 


Dump Car 


No. 14, 2% sk 
Dn By UM INIR, A cncdanctaccshsuessenrecteonnscdadaed 
No. 16, 3 iat 2 | 


hast Axle— 
PED, Bhy RIG AMICON) BENG sb iciess osccicrscedeccsasechedoceot 2 
No. 23, 1%“ « % 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

Bi SIIIEA WIR UPRIA cancsecnesacinséssindocenstascctbeimasacacesue li 

8 inch “s 12 
Steel Axles— 


RUNG PEMMIER INLINE «, «nice ne dehincnaddaduntdnanaaecciovonaasel 
i inch Oe - eipdannames 8 


Wegone delivered prices. One-horse 
th mble skein— 
No. 8, 24 inch skein 
No. 10, 2 
No. 12, ‘ 62 inch skein...... 


Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 1% in......... 
No. Ll, 1% in.. 
WO, CE MR sonic dctothiteckadencinartectase 

Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
NO, 2, 354 ING SREIM........scccaccceoecrecceees 
No. 4, 3 hl vad 
No. 6,3) “ 


Steel Axle— 
No 38, 14in... 













ais 








Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 
NN NONI a snctsatx cai ca chads science tncdrdaanahieliaciune 





I A RE OT ETE RIT itt 8 
Iron Age Cultivators .................. covecccess OS 
Wield Hed, POF GOCE ..00.c.cccovcsregsecescosesseseccone AO 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IDG............ssssssssccossescces ces 8 


#ae Write for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8S. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N.C. 





A Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not alt 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, butin the great amount of labor it will 





suve, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co. who make this Electric Han 
| W+gon and the now famous Electric Whee! 
| have solved the problem of a successful an 
| durable low down wagon at a reasonable price, 





This wagon ww -« umpened of the best material 
¢ 


throughout white hickory axles, steel wheels, 
steel ho ‘is,ete. Guaranteed to ca 4000 los. 
These Electric Steel W heels are 
made to fit any wagon, and 
make practically a new wagon 
ont of the old one. They can 


vad any width of tire up to8 
inches. With an extra set of 
these wheels a farmer can in- 
‘erchange them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
low down wagon at will. W rite 
for catalogue of the full “Elec- 
to Electric heel Co.,, Box 9, 


4 





trie ius. 
Quincy ILL. 
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ewes at $3 per head and bred them 
up. 

It must not be thought that the 
highest standard of excellence has 
been attained in these nine years; 
not atall. This year real fat fancy 
lambs sold at from $7 to $12 per hun- 
dred pounds ($6 to $10 per head) in 
in the New York market. 

As to wool, there was for three 
years that my entire clip of wool, off 
from 300 to 550 head of thoroughbred 
Merinos averaged from 1334 to nearly 
17 pounds of wool in the grease and 
sold at from 20 cents to 18% cents 
per pound, averaging $2.70 up te 
$3.20 per fleece. So my illustration 
has not been drawn from the top nor 
the impossible; not atall. There is 
plenty of room above it for the am- 
bitious shepherd. 

I must modify this by saying it 
would be better so for one who hasa 
good knowledge of the business and 
practice in handling it, but for the 
amateur who will without experi- 
ence put the sheep and plantation in 
anew section for sheep, three chances 
out of four, it would be better for 
him to buy the low grades and breed 
up according to the illustration. 

Note that the total income above 
cost is $3,670, or an average of $486 
per annum, anda stock on hand at 
end of nine years worth. at least 
3085. 

Nor is this all, for we must now 
have a talk on the value of sheep ma- 
nure as a fertilizer. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


SHEEP RAISING. 








I enjoy reading The Progressive 
Farmer very much, as it is alwaysin 
the interest of the farmer and is one 
of the most reliable papers published 
in the State. I have been particu- 
larly interested in Mr. Archer’s let- 
ters on sheep raising. I have thought 
for several years that sheep raising 
in the South could be made profitable 
for both mutton and wool. I have 
kept a few sheep, a cross between 
Merinos and thecommon sheep. My 
experience led me to believe as just 
stated, though I never gave them 
the attention that they should have 
had. I am now too old to undertake 
the business on an extensive scale, 
but would like to see the business 
tried by some persons capable of man- 
aging it. If any person wishes to 
engage in the stock raising husiness, 
and especially sheep, in this section, 
I would be glad to correspond with 
him.—J. M. W. Alexander, Harris. 
burg, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





INTERESTED IN STOCK RAISING. 


I have been reading The Progress. 
ive Farmer nearly twelve months, 
and it has put me ina great notion 
for stock raising and pasturing. I 
have decided that I can get much in- 
formation out of Killebrew’s book 
you recommend. Find enclosed 25 
cents, for which please send me a 
copy. W. B. 4H. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


~ The Poultry Yard. 


THE USE AND VALUE OF FRESH CUT 
GREEN BONE AS POULTRY FOOD. 


II. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It takes time and labor to grind 
green bones or even to pound shells 
up for the poultry, and a great many 
who startin nobly soon give out. 
Probably they look at it in this way : 
the time anfi labor spent in grinding 
the bones, if paid for at regular rates, 
would represent much more than the 
actual profits of the eggs. It is 
hardly economy, therefore, or good 
sense to doa work that is irksome 
and not very profitable. But how 
else will you spend your time to 
make up for the difference? There 
is no other way on the farm in win. 
ter to put the idle moments to actual 
profitable use. Consequently it will 
more than pay to grind the bones or 
pound the shells as religiously as you 
feed your chickens every night. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 











Carbon bisulphide is a colorless 
liquid with a strong odor, which 
evaporates freely in an ordinary 
temperature, It is heavier than air, 
highly inflammable and a poison, al- 
though a small amount is not injur- 
ious. It is exceedingly useful in 
treating stored grains for killing in- 
sects. Make the bin as nearly air- 
tight as possible, then place the bisul- 
phide in small dishes on top of the 
grain, close up the bin and allow to 
remain for 24 hours. This willeven- 
tually rid the bin of all inseots, rats 
and mice. Warehouses, mills, eleva- 
tors, stores and the like may be 
treated in this mdnner.—Exchange. 


Horticulture. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 24, 1901. 


Farm Miscellany. 





IMPROVING THE APPLE CROP. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The American apple crop is rapidly 
becoming thc leading crop of the 
United States as far as actual returns 
are concerned, and our exports of 
these fruits are growing larger and 
more valuable every year. No grain 
or other farm product is more gen- 
erally or more widely cultivated 
than the apple. This fruit is by all 
odds our national fruit. It is raised 
from Maine to Florida now, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 
is eaten in every American home 
almost the year round, and England 
and Germany are rapidly imitating 
us in the matter of consumption. 
Our apples sell better in the Euro- 
pean markets than any of the conti- 
nental fruits, and the prices thus 
obtained help to swell the returns to 
our farmers on lands where wheat 
and corn fail through drought, or 
where these cereals cannot be raised 
successfully. 
The question of improving the 
quality of our apples, and increasing 
the yield, is one that more farmers 
are actually interested in than that 
of improving corn or wheat. Injury 
to the apple crop may not cause such 
ruinous disaster to some few States 
as corn or wheat, but it will reach a 
wider number of farmers in the 
whole country. One of the perplex- 
ing questions in apple growing is the 
dropping off of fruits when very 
small or half grown. The waste of 
apples from this cause alone is enor- 
mous. Spraying will not stop the 
lcss, for the cause seems to be deeper 
than the attacks of insects or blights. 
There is a theory that the blossoms 
are not properly fertilized, and that 
the fruit cannot consequently ever 
reach maturity. The apples are 
doomed to fall off when half grown 
and be wasted. Some experiments 
have been made recently that help 
to confirm the theory. In a large 
orchard where the dropping off was 
a serious handicap to successful ap- 
ple raising, the attempt was made 
to prove or disprove this theory. 
Right in the midst of the orchard, 
which was of fifty acres, a score of 
bee hives were located. The bees 
literally swarmed in the orchard at 
blooming time, and the insects buzzed 
around tht blossoms in swarms. 
There was little more done to the 
orchard other than that of ordinary 
spraying. That year the fruit yield 
was from ten to twenty per cent. 
higher than common. The second 
and third year the same practice was 
kept up, and the increase was even 
more apparent. In that orchard at 
least the apple trees were apparently 
helped by the presence of the bees. 
Whether or not it would prove true 
in all cases is quite another question. 
It is a matter, however, that deserves 
some more extended experiment, for 
if bees’in the orchard will perform 
such a useful function to our apple 
crop they should be raised wherever 
commercial apple growing is an im- 
portant industry. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 


HANDLING PEACHES. 

In his annual report R. K. Price, 
Horticulturist of the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, says that the peaches 
from the station orchard were mar- 
keted just as would those from a pri- 
vate orchard. Two years’ experi- 
ence enabled him to reach the follow- 
ing conclusions : ‘ 

1. It paid us well to build upa 
local market. 

2. After a local market was built 
up it paid us best to ship to one com 
mission house. 

3. Careful packing paid about 15 
per cent. more than ordinary pack- 
ing. 

4. Peaches just ripe enough to eat 
here were too ripe to ship to Houston, 
a distance of ninety-five miles. 

5. It paid us best to place fruit of 
even size throughout the package, 
and the red cheek of the top layer 
uppermost. 

6. The one-third bushel basket was 
the best paying package that wae 
tried. 

The station is also experimenting 
in canning fruit, with a view to en- 
abling producers to can their surplus 
fruits profitably. It has been found 
that one bushel of Mamie Ross 
peaches will fill twenty-two 3 pound 
cans, which, at 20 cents per can, 
gives a value of $4.40 per bushel, less 
the cost of cans, labor and sugar. 
But even after deducting these items 
the work will still be found profit- 
able. 








Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream 8S 
tors. Book “pusiness Dairying” & Cat. 288 free 





CURING GULLIES. 


On many Virginia farms there are 
deep gullies, and little gullies which 
inafew years will wash out into 
deep ones. In the lower Mississippi, 
Eads discovered how, by sunken 
jetties, to use the same water-force 
which created shallows and bars in 
destroying them. Soin gullies the 
same force which creates them can 
‘be turned to account to fill them up. 
To accomplish this engineering feat 
it is only necesrary to have cedar or 
pine boughs or brush. The brush 
should be laid in the gullies ‘“‘against 
the current ;’’ that is, with the butts 
pointing toward the lower end of the 
gully. Freshets of water will not 
wash them away, as would be the 
case did their limbs trend with the 
flow of the water, but on the con- 
trary earth will be washed and 
lodged wherever there is an acute 
angle formed by acrotch, and the 
gullies will gradually fill up, until in 
a couple or three years only a gentle 
depression will remain, which can 
easily be leveled, if desired, with a 
plow. Brushing gullies is good win- 
ter work. A few loads of fire-wood 
trimmings can be distributed about 
on most farms to good advantage.— 
Guy E. Mitchell. 

Keep a spool of copper wire (wire 
the size of a large knitting needle) in 
the wagon or buggy, so that if you 
should have a breakdown while on 
the road you, have the means to 
make repairs. A piece of wire two 
yards long may be coiled up about 
the size of a watch so as to be carried 
in the pocket, the end being wound 
around the coil to keep it in place. 
This will then always be at hand 
ready to mend broken harness, 
wagons, tools. In fact, almost every- 
thing that is subject to breakage 
may be stoutly mended with copper 
wire, which is flexible and tough.— 
Mrs. Sadie Shroyer, Humboldt, Neb. 


DESTROYING WEEVIL IN GRAIN. 








To prevent insects from getting 
into newly threshed wheat care 
should be taken that the bins are 
perfectly clean. If bins or store 
houses are thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed before the grain is 
placed in them, many cracks and 
crevices filled with insects will be 
stopped up. The granary should be 
made as tight as possible and thor- 
oughly disinfected each season. Be- 
fore the adoption of bisulphide of 
carbon, one remedy practiced was 
heating the infested grain to 140 de- 
grees. It was leftin this tempera- 
ture for 8 to 10 hours. The remedy 
was difficult to adopt and was not 
extensively used. Tobacco, sulphur 
and many other substances have 
been recommended, but have not 
been used with satisfactory results 
where large large quantities of grain 
are stored. 

The simplest, most effective and 
least expensive of all remedies for 
stored grain insects is the use of 
bisulphide of carbon. To inasure 
grain from the attack of insects it 
should be treated with bisulphide 
thoroughly after being placed in the 
bin. It is a foul smelling liquid 
which evaporates very readily. The 
fumes are heavier than air and pene- 
trate the grain, producing an atmo- 
sphere in which no insect can live. 
Althoygh explosive, this material 
can be handled without danger if 
care is taken not to have lights of 
any kind around during the fumiga- 
tion. The material can be thrown 
directly upon the grain without in- 
juring it either for ssed or edible 
purposes. About one pound, equiva- 
lent toa pint, is necessary for one 
‘ton of grainin store. It should be 
poured in soup plates or tin pans, set 
about on the surface of the grain. 
The price of bisulphide of carbon 
varies from 15 to 30 cents per pound, 
depending on purity and quantity 
purchased. ‘here is a grade known 
as fnma bisulphide of carbon, espe- 
cially manufactured for the disinfec- 
tion of grain and seeds.— American 
Agriculturist. 

Many farmers in this section have 
stopped palling fodder. They cut 
the corn when the fodder isripe. The 
best farmers and agricultural jour- 
nals agree that the blades should not 
be stripped from the stalk. ‘Every 
neighborhood should have a ‘‘shred- 
der.’’ It is as important as the 
threshing machine. It is claimed by 
the best authorities that much of the 
value of the value of the corn crop 
isin the stalk. Fodder pulling isa 
custom which should be abandoned. 
It is alla habit.—Asheboro (N. C.) 





Courier. ' 


New York has increased the penal- 
ties for selling oleomargarine in vio- 
lation of law from $25 fine to $50 as a 
minimum and $200 as a maximum 
fine for the first offense, while for 
the second offense the minimum 
penalty is six months’ imprisonment. 
This, it is believed, will go far to en- 
force the law in that State. 


I find by experience the most 
effective way to kill locust trees is 
to deaden when in full bloom by 
peeling the bark down to the ground, 
commencing three or four feet above 
the ground. This done at that time 
and in the manner stated will posit- 
ively kill the roots as well as the 
trunk and branches.—Virginia Yer- 
bett, Piney Flats, Tenn. 

Mr. T. B. Terry thinks that the 
man who saves the solid manure 
from his animals, and lets the liquid 
manure, worth as much more per 
pound, run through a leaky floor, to 
go to waste, and then buys artificial 
fertilizer to get the elements that 
were in those liquids, is very much 
the same kind of a food that a man 
would be who saved his skim milk, 





threw away his cream and bought | 


butter. The comparison is a strong 
one, but if farmers had been educated 
to know the real value of those 
liquids when they are properly ab- 
sorbed and used on the soil, they 
would not often be so foolish.— 
American Cultivator. - 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 





If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer issent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 


amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issyed 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work’is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 


clearly printed and contains 300| 7 


pages. Send us $1:25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICK. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 


Healthy 
Children 











are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects «ll disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by miusii, Zoc. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 











The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John- 
ston, Greens, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northampton, Guil. 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowell, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
bus. We want a canvasser for all 
the other counties in North Carolina. 
An intelligent, active agent can make 
a good living in commissions and at 
same time attend to his farm, or 
other engagements. Address N. B. 
Broughton, President,or A. E.8. Lind. 


Ar W 
sey, Secretary-Treasurer, Raleigh, | Ar tt 





N. C., for further information. 
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National Lead 


. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY on 


as THERE any Pure White 


Ay 4 


Lead 


nowadays? 


Yes, 


and it is made in the old 


fashioned way by the «9/7 Date} 


‘acess’ of slow Corrosion. 


The brands named in margin 


For any color or shade required, use NATION 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
upon application. 


— | are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
St. Louis. i seed Oil, they make the only 


durable and satisfactory paint. 


AL LEAD com. 
Pamphlet sent free 


cv., 100 Wilham Street, New York, 





$20.00 TO $40.00 PER WEEK 


A 





funded). Circular Free. 


ments 0 


CISTERN 
one volume. Over 472 


S) 


Being Made selling ‘500 Lessons in Business.” I 
of legal and business forms. 4S eng 
perdium of 


lain and ornamental Penmanship; 
culator and 


Formers’ Reckoner. 

A complete set of interest, Grain, Lumber and Cotton Tables; 

Timber, Lumber, Logs and Bin rai: 

pages, 250 illustration 4 sof Grain 

It is a Complete business educator; 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN; 800 

girls can sell as well.as men and women. 

. One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one A oy 

week. Agents have canvassed al] day and Zoid a co > at every slog other 21 

$1.50. Liberal discounts to Agents. Send 25c. for out 


ie al 


plete hanq. 
Advisor—a complete (ook 
a complete Lightning Cat. 


A complete Legal 


measure. 
8, ete., in 


brought home to ey 


er : 
agents wanted at ones, prchaser 


nee. Boys and 


) in one 
$1.00 and 
Or Money re. 


Sellin 2e 
t; satisfaction guaranteed Cr 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 





CLARE 


MONT COLLEGE, 


voneusana, HICKORY, N. C. 


A noted heuith resort. Pure mountain air and water, 
Pleasant home life, under iefining influences 


= , Twelve courses of study. Rates most reasonabiec, 


Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas, 


Xx ford 


» Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 
M. W. HATTON. A. M., Litt. M.. Pres. 








RALEIGH, 


| JJEACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 


___ Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 
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age Cata 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, 


nn eal iecatbenlitid MOL AS i De 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 


RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA, 


DISPENSARIES. 
6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORAT é 
For 100- Catalogue, address The Proctes. 


a ex Ss 
“3 Ss en = 
$175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL 
Ly 
We manufacture all sizes and 
oe of SAW MILLS AND 


CHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, “instansatce, 








. Dousre Dai Service 


IF IT’S COT TO 


stand USE and ABUSE, you'd better buy ‘‘PAGE."” 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


=> 





In Effect May 26th, 1901, 


Examine agricultural statistics and sce the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
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pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout, 


RY 3. B. KILLERW, 
of the Uni 





ity ef Ti 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains ,abont 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood bx everyone. 


BEBBBBBBBEBBBE 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and miead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving# 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6x: 
pert, and embellished with « largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 

‘ 

Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-wiitten, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
| experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Ww We have 80 copies this valo- 
W able work on hand, and, until 
Ww further notice, will send oné 
Wi copy of “Killebrew's Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any &® 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & Pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 
Address all orders to 


i mer, 
The Progressive raee oy 
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